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F. BOOSS. 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 
(Between Howard and Grand Sts.,) 
Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will offer, for the next sixty days, a full aszort- 
ment of 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS, 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL VARIETY, 
Also, his celebrated patent 


LE CANT MUFF, 
OF WHICH HE IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has jnst received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
honsee. Ali the new shadesin 


Feathors, Flowers, Ribbons, and ; 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 








THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 
by COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE-ARMS MANUF AC- 
TURING COM’Y. Ismade 
interchanguatte in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, so 
that achild may run it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States 
and the universal judg 
ment confirms all we claim; 
and, therefore, we fully 
guarantee them. 


List, call upon or address, 
M. D. RUSSEL 





Ww ny 
18 Park-place, New-York. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 









Presents a re- 
cord of snocess 
nrparalleled in 
the history of 
Bewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration. - 
The points are inked 
and penetrsie the 
fibre of the paperjand 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
upward action of the 
’ J. G. MOODY, 

8 Trivity Building. P.O. Box wv2s, New York 


CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Dealers throughont the world. 
AMERICAN Brancn or THE Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent 


ZOECOME, 
OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully, 

Office hours from 11 a. M., to 5P. M., except Fri- 
days, when the hours are 1 to 8 p. m. 





cheek is moved forward by the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 





Kk. M. DEPUY, 
900 ADELPHI-ST., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 




















OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


— 








The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


SI ck ccoresesercesseess 2590 Tona. 
Eakins: nexkénekpawrinwed 2500 Tons. 


CARMARTHEN ............-++.+--8000 Tons. 


The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 
Will eail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 

City, on SATURDAY, Jan. 4. 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
ee mt 1¢ British Channel and all other points in 

ngland. 

4 ese steamships making direct connection at Car- 
aiff with the railway system of England, and at Jereey 
City with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will 
enable merchandise to be carried free of expense for 
transhipment at either end. 

They are built expreesly for the trade, being pro- 
vided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 

CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
PON GUD. vécccecvesicceseues 3 and $65 currency. 
Second Cabin. cos coe currency. 
StOCrARE.......- eee ere veers -330 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For farther particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 

ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 








National Line of Steamers. 


‘ons 
CANADA............ 450 
a FE 5 
THE QUEEN........ 47 
NGLAND.......... 130 
HELVETIA ........ 40% 


FEED cencccee 

The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spardecked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

eo" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpest, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Fasenge, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
SMIGRATION & FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE, 


8& SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

Passage to and from Liverpool and Queenstown by 
Regular Mail Steamers and Sailing Packets. 

Prepaid Passage Tickets can always be obtained for 
parties wishing to bring out their friends from the 
Uld Country, at Reduced Rates, from London, Liver- 
pool, Queenstown or Belfast, by Mail Steamers and 
Sailing Packets; also, Tickets issued by first-class 


Steamers, from Liverpool to New Orleans, Sailing 
Veekly. 


Remittances—Drafts and Exchange payable in any 
part of Great Britain and Ireland, also, available 
throughout the Continent of Europe, issued at lowest 
rates on Mesers. W. Tapscott and Co., Liverpool, and 
Mesers. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London. 

Applicants for information will please enclose 
Post-Oftice Stamp, to ensure prompt reply. 

For further particulars, i : 


opp y to 
APSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 


PIANOS © ORGANS = HOLIDAYS. 


Easier terms than ever before offered. HORACE 
WATERS, 181 Broadway, New York, 
will sei DURING the HOLIDAYS PIANOS, 
ORGANS and MELODEONS of first-class makers, 
including WATERS’ CELEBRATED PIANOS and 
CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS, which are the most 
beautiful in Style and perfect in tone ever made, and 
take from $4 to $20 monthly, running from ONE to 
THREE YEARS, (0 suit purchasers, without interest. 
NEW PIANOS and ORGANS (0 let, and rent allowed 
if purchased. 


From $1 to $2 received weekly, or from $3 fo $7 


received monthly for second-hand PIANOS, ORGANS 
and MELODEONS. A liberal discount for all cash. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 














OR HOLIDAY AND NEW YEAR 
F PRESENTS, The best and most Elegant 
New Opened Store of India, Chinese, Japanese and 
Turkish goods, and other antique Curiosities, kept 
by an Arab 8S. M. HAKOUN, wholesale price, 743 
Broadway, ‘ 





Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 
GREAT WESTERN 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Double, Single, 


‘ Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 
— — Revolvers, iastete, &c., of every Kina. for 

e boys, at very low prices. C $300 
Pistols, $1 to $35, - Vann ; 
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CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisHeED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BUSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every| Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 


Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 


turday. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 


£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 
and 21 Cnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. @& 
$5 A YEARS 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth donble the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


It contains News from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


17| Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to Opinions of the English and American Press. 


accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 


and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 


and for Mediterranean por 


FriyanciaL REPORTS 
AND THS 
Cream or EnoiisH LITERATURE. 


ts. ‘ ‘ . 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at theCom-| The following is a list of the engravings of 


pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Gre 


en. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trini 
Building. 





CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AcEnt. 


ty which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHALon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x20 inches. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR 





LINE. 


DAY toand from 
5 NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 


route or line. 
SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 





From New York. 
Saturday, Dec. 14.. 


INDIA......Saturday, Jan. 
Saturday, Dec. 21. 





Saturday, Jan. 4... 
Saturday, Jan. 11....EUROPA....Saturday, Feb. 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 





Glasgow or Derry. 
First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 


securing best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 


those wishing to send for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 
Apply at the Company's offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowlling-green. 


Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 


Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

AuLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. : 

Buckter’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Poatratt oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR-| ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanficld’s Picture. 


Calling at yom Be he — Melle y Posemnene. 21x27. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from a . iia . 
railway ciations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, LanpsEER'’s RETURN FROM HAW snp 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, *s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33325. 
speedify, comfortably and cheaply as by any other Lanperer's D 


LaNDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 
Wanpesrorpe's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 


From Glagow. | Wrtx1ne’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 


4. 





-CALIFORNIA -Saturday, Jan. 1. WanvEs¥orve’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 
Saturday, Dec. 28.. AUSTRALIA. .Saturday, Jan. 18. r ; 26. 
ul VICTORIA. Saturday. Jan. 25,| HE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26 


1. | THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 
“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 


AMENT, London, 21x13. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, BOUIES OF FARLIANE saint 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 


Certificates at lowest rates. can be bonght here by | WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER a BBEY, 13x21. 
PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 








NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
HE LARGEST pd THE W 


ri 
OCEANIC, C 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATI 


ORLD. 
ELTIC, PUBLIC, oa TIC, 
Cc. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 11x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 


000 h h 25 cents each insertion one month. 
6,000 tons burden—3, - p. each. F " . 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from LI- 20 “ “ . three months. 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 1 “ “ six months 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey = * ad one year 

ty. 


Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, combinin, 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 


Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 


The Arsion will be sent to Subscribers until ex 


TES Sel 60 gold St 0 plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
—Saloon, ‘old. eerage, $50 currency, 7 ; »s 

Those wishing to cend for friends fron the Old Coun. of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 | that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 


currency. 


will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 


Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 


China, etc. 


Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards. 


rom the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 


For inspection of plans and other information, apply petvlege is extended only to thoes who pay within s 


at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


month after their subscription becomes due. After 


oi > + . 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent. that time $5 will be the invariable charge with? 











out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 


For Liverpool & Queenstown.) 


TERNATE "USSDAYS. 
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VIOLETS IN THE SNOW. 
BY J. F. WALLER. 


The snow fell thick, the snow fell fast 
All through the winter night, 

And when the morning broke at last, 
The fields were decked in white. 

Then Lucy oped her lattice wide 
To catch the sunbeams low, 

When, lying on the sill, she spied 
Violets in the snow. 


The maicen smiled and blushed, and then 
Her lips the cold flowers pressed— 

The maiden sighed and blusted again, 
Then hid them in her breast. 

And still, as fell the snow each right 
Around that lattice low, 

Lay on the sill, at morning’s light, 

iolets in the snow. 


The winter’s gone: the summer tide 
In floral beauty glows: 

A young man stands the maid beside, 
And gives his bride a rose. 

She takes the rose with downcast eyes, 
And then she murmurs low— 

“O love! more dear than this I prize 
Violets in the snow.” 

—Cassell a. 
—— oe 


ROSALINE HINDMARSH. 
A BTORY OF MODERN TIMES. 
CHAPTER I. 


Rosaline Hindmarsh was the belle of a large provincial 
town in the north of England. She was beautiful, and was 
supposed to be rich. Her youth and her amiable manners 
attracted the attention of everyone about her. At one-and- 
twenty years old she was looked upon as being one of the 
best partis in the town of Middleton and its neighborhood for 
miles round about. 

_ Her mother had been gently born, and her father had prac- 
tised for many years as a solicitor, but was now living retired 
on his means. People said be had amiassed cousiderable 
wealth; and by the lavish style in which he lived, they 
had a license for so saying. 

Rosaline had eyes of a marvellous blue, and her long soft 
hair was of an auburn hue. Her figure was moulded grace- 
fay: and she bore herself with the dignity of an empress. 

_ Her home was at the outskirts of the town. It was an an- 
cient structure, and a London upholsterer had furnished the 
vast apartments, which were ornamented with much gilding, 
and with many large mirrors. It was thought to be an honor 
to be received at Dove’s-nest. 

With her supposed fine fortune, and with her many perso: 
nal gifts, people wondered much that Miss Hindmarsh still 
remained unmarried. She did not lack suitors—quite the 
contrary ; she had lovers of nearly every clime, and yet she 
remained single. 

Many people hinted taat the young lady was expecting to 
catch some great lord for a husband. Spoiled as she was by 
her position, she certainly longed for a prince of a fairy tale, 
but none presented himself in Middleton. An old white- 
haired doctor, who had known the Hiudmarshes for years, 
smiled sometimes with a knowing air, when he heard folk 
talk of Afr. Hindmarsh’s great wealth. Butas he was looked 
upon as one of the most ill-natured persons in or near Mid- 
tileton, ho one took any particular notice of bis meaning nods 
and smiles. 

It is certain that Rosaline did nothing to attract lovers to- 
wards her-elf, and that she did not seem in a hurry to inarry. 
Her character was an extraordinary mixture of gentleness 
and hauteur, which wasa continual theme for idle gossips to 
chatter about and speculate upon. A peet of the town had 
cempared her to Juno walking on the clouds. 

The habitual expression of her face was that of calmness 
and dignity, relieved, at certain moments, by an air of intel- 
Jigence and pride, which shone, now and then, with such 
brightness that it almost dazzled you She had manners 
which belonged to another period. One day, when a poor 
woman, to whom she had given a sovereign in mistake, ran 
after her, and offered to restore the gold piece, Rosaline 
emptied her purse into the honest beggar’s hands. There 
were ten sovereigns in thut silken purse. This little in- 
cident was talked abont in Middleton for three whole days, 
and people said that Miss Hindmarsh ought to have been 
born a queen, 

At the balls, private and public, where Rosaline appeared, 
she was always the best dressed and the loveliest woman to 
be seen. Her father, who never refused her anything, had 
all her toilettes sent direct from Paris. Mr. Hindmarsh was, 
at this time, only fifty-five years of age. He was a man of 
jovial heart, and assuredly one of the best-tempered men in 
the whole county. He had a round face, and a figure to cor- 
respond, with no more angles than were to be found in his 
happy disposition. He could not be termed ambitious, for 
he had twice refused to become the Mayor of Middleton. He 
was only fit, he suid, to live perfectly at his ease. Since he 
had closed his office doors, he had led a life of innocent in- 
dulgence, spending one day here, another day there. He was 
fond, as it seemed, of wandering about—of making journeys 
now and then to the neighboring manufacturing towns. Mr. 
Hindmarsh’s journeys were generally improvised. He used 
to leave home suddenly, and returned in the same way. His 
daughter never accompanied him. Noone knew why he 
went so frequently to these places. Those who met him in 
Manchester, or in Bolton, or elsewhere, had no idea where- 
fore he went there. He seldom visited his neighbors, except 
where it was well known they gave capital diuners. 

It was remarked that his visits to Manchester, for the last 
two or three years, had become more frequent; but he never 


returned home without bringing some costly trifle to! 


Rosaline. Nothing besides was changed in his habits, As 
soon as he returned, he sent out invitations, and Doves-nest 
was never empty. All you could reproach him for was, that 
he was rather over-fond of good living, and too lavish in his 
general expenditure. 

One day, at a certain public dinner party, John Hind- 
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theme of conversation. It was well for Miss Hindmarsh to 
have such an indulgent parent, they said. 

At this the old doctor, of whom I have before spoken, 
| Shrugged his shoulders, and sneered in such a peculiar man- 
ner, that they pressed him with questions. 

Driven into a corner by the others’ queries, the medico 
brusquely took up an ivory ball from the billiard-table. “This 
ball is round and polished,” he observed, “yet it is as hard 
= dry as stone!” And so saying, he threw it back on the 

aize. 

These words, for an instant, caused a slight sensation 
amongst the listeners, but a moment after were forgotten. 
They had been spoken by the doctor, and Mr. Authony 
would have discovered a spot in a flake of snow. 

The family at Doves-nest, at the period of which we write, 
consisted of four persons—the master of the house, Rosaline, 
a younger sister, named Aunie, and Mrs. Fothersgill. The 
last-named lady was ait elder sister of the late Mrs. Hinds 
marsh, Who died in giving birth to Annie. Mrs. Fothersgill 
was a widow, immensely rich. She was tall, thin, and rather 
ill-natured, and her face had never been an agteeable one 
to look at. Generally speaking, her voice was low-toned ; 
but when angry, it sounded like distant thunder. Then she 
lost all self-command, and showed herself violent in the ex- 
treme. Many who knew her accused her of being very par- 
simonious. She had nochildren. She did not reside at 
Doves-nest all the ycar round; she only paid her brother- 
in-law and her two nicces occasional visits. 

The two girls were under the guidance of a governess; 
but Miss Hindmarsh directed the household arrangements 
with an abundant hand, yet with strict order. 

Such was the — of the family of the Hindmarshes 
in the month of April, eighteen hundred and fifty-two. 
During the past winter, Mr. Hindmarsh had given several 
grand dinner patties and two balls, which had surpassed 
even those of the Mayor of Middleton. 


Amongst the young men who aspired to the hand of the 
reputed heiress (and one might have reckoned a dozen) there 
were two who were extremely conspicuous. One of these 
suitors was Sir Arthur Mostyn, and the other George Ken- 
aren. They alone appeared to find favor in the eyes of our 
heroine, 

Sir Arthur Mostyn belonged to one of the oldest families in 
Lancashire. He was far from being a rich man, and, con- 
sequently, wished to secure to himself a wife with a large 
sum of money. George Kennyon, on the other hand, was a 
distant relation of Mrs. Fothersgill, and owned an indepen: 
dent position. Both seemed equally attached to Rosaline ; 
but an intelligent observer would soon have discovered that 
the Baronet had only his mind, not his heart, in the affair. 
This same observer would soon have learned also that the 
young girl gave the preference to her titled admirer. 

Our Baronet was what is generally termed a handsome 
man. He was tall and well made. He had large black eyes, 
a profusion of hair, which curled naturally, and regular fea- 
tures, On horseback, in a Life-guardsmon’s dress, he would 
have been superb; but this magnificent exterior was a mere 
shell, beneath which there was nothing to correspond with 
that shell. And yet Rosaline, with all her good sense, did 
not perceive this. How could her refined nature permit her 
to love this man of mere outward show—this man of vulgar 
mind? This we cannot e:plain. It was so. George Ken. 
nyon saw all, but he closed his eyes, and endeavored not 
to see it. 

One evening, at a large ball at the Mayor's house, Sir Ar- 
thur Mostyn, while waltzing with Miss Hindmarsh, disclosed 
his sentiments towards her. 

Rosaline, that evening, was looking more brilliant than 
ever. Sle was dressed most charmingly, and the baronet 
was exceedingly profuse in bis compliments. 

“ Forgive me, Miss Hindmatsh,” he said, at last, “ but I can- 
not resist expressing my feelings to you. Oh, how happy 
will that man be who is so fortunate as to call you his!” 

These empty words would not have been listened to by 
Rosaline had not her heart pleaded for him. She regarded 
the Baronet with pleased eyes; and, as he conducted her to 
her seat, he might have seep that she was at last conquered. 

The beauty of Rosalins had no rival near on th‘s occasion. 
She was resplendent. The haughty curl of hor lip had soft- 
ened, and the expression of her face was animated with a 
new grace, 

“What is the matter?” asked George Kennyon, remarking 
her glowing features. 

“ Nothing,” answered she; “I am only very happy.” 

But when she returned home, Roesaline could not help run- 
ning to the room of her sister, who was asleep, and kissing 
her passionately. 

This sister was some few years younger than Rosaline. She 
had been brought up ata boarding-school, and was seldom 
seen away from home. She was of a nervous temperament, 
and did not care at all for society. 

The Baronet’s attentions to our heroine were now of a 
serious character, and another waltz one evening allowed 
him an opportunity of speaking to Rosaline more openly on 
the subject of his affection than he had ever done before. 

Miss Hindmarsh thought his words full of propriety and 
tenderness. Sir Arthur , almost to a certainty that all 
other suitors’ demands, addressed directly to Mr. Hindmarsh. 
had been repulsea; but, from what he had heard of the 
father’s love for his daughter, he was led to believe that, if 
Rosaline herself undertook the negotiations, success would 
be sure. 

“ Well,” eaid she, “speak to my father yourself.” 

This was not quite what the lover desired, but the invita- 
tion was too direct to escape. 

Rosaline passed a sleepless night. The avowal she had 
made to the Baronet troubled her. She was astonished that 
her pride had not better protected her against ber own im- 
pulses. And yetshe did not regret what she had done. 

When, at length, fatigue closed her eyes, she saw, in her 
dreams, herself in a bride’s white lace veil,and decked out 
in orange blossoms, Rosaline had never felt so happy as 
| when this pleasant vision was before her in her sleep. 
| One day passed, then two, then four, yet her father did 
;not speak to her. This long silence amazed Rosaline, who 
| could not assign any cause for it. When the week was over, 
her anxiety became extreme. The following Sunday, as she 
| was coming out of church, Sir Arthur saw and bowed to her. 
‘From his manner, she saw that he wished to speak to her. 
| She slackened her pace at once, full of agitation ; and, find- 





ing that she had separated herself from her friends, he ap- 
' proached her. 

* | have spoken,” said he, in a low voice. 

“ Well?” interrogated she, raising her eyes. 

“Nothing! He wishes to consider. And in tLe mean- 
time, I am in despair—I am dying!” 

At this instant, Rosaline perceived the tall, thin figure of 


marsh’s good-humor sad other excellent qualities became the , ber aunt, who was looking back at her, and she hastened to 
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|rejoin her relatives, But the glance the young girl threw 
at her lover showed him that his cause was not lost. 

It was repugnant to Rosaliae’s pride to speak to her 
father on the subject nearest to her heart. Was it not openly 
;acknowledging the love she entertained for the’Baronet ? 
| She, however, made up her mind to do so; and as she was 
of a resolute character, she seized a moment when he was 
alone in his study. 

“Perhaps I disturb you, papa?” she said, as she entered. 

“No,” replied Mr. Hindmarsh, who was sitting before his 
desk, “I was just looking over these papers.” 

“T have something to say to you, papa.” 

“That suits my convenience, exactly,” he rejoined, “ for, 
for the last few days, I have been wishing to have a talk with 
you.’ 

“ You have something to say to me, then?” she asked, 
blushing in spite of herself. 

Mr. Hindmarsh turned upon his daughter two small pierc- 
ing eyes. He rose, and took two or three turns about the 
room without speaking. For the first time in his life he 
seemed ata loss. He paused before the window at last, and 
drummed with his fingers on the glass. A certain vague fear 
crept into Rosaline’s heart. Presently Mr. Hindmarsh turned 
round abruptly. 

si _ know, perhaps, that there is a marriage in question ?” 
said he. 

“ Yes, papa,” she answered, without faltering. 

“Sir Arthur, then, spoke to you before he came to me ?” 

Rosaline bowed her head affirmatively. 

“T imagine, then, that it is on this subject that you now 
desire to speak to me ?” 

“ Precisely, papa.” 

“He is, then, favored with your preference, I suppose ?— 
and with that assurance he came to me.” 

Rosaline answered by another nod. All these questions, 
following one another, tortured her; she did not recognise 
her father’s usual good-humor, and she felt anxious. 

Something extraordinary was evidently passing within him, 
He again paced the floor to and fro, then paused in front of 
the window once more, and rau his fingers through his 
hair. 

The young girl’s heart beat with quicker motion. She had 
noticed that this action on the part of her father betrayed 
much perplexity of mind. She guessed thet some unknown 
obstacle opposed her union with the Baronet; but as it was 
not in her nature to shrink before opposition, she spoke out 
boldly. 

4 Do you foresee any impediment to my marriage?” she 
asked, 

“Oh, if it were simply an impediment, that would be no- 
thing,” responded the father, leaving the window, and ap- 
proaching his daughter. “Come,” resumed he, “I must 
speak plainly. A day sooner or later you would have to 
learn the truth. Let me, then, explain myself to you.” 

In spite of her courage, Rosaline shivered. Never before 
had she heard her father‘speak in this tone. He walked to 
and fro once more, and talked as he walked. 

“The obstacle does not come from Sir Arthur,” he said, 
“your choice has my entire approval. He loves you, so he 
assures me, and I can see that you are not indiflerent to this 
love. All this is very well; but do you think a man in his 
high position will marry a woman without fortune ?” 

Teratins looked at her father, and for a moment feared he 
had gone mad. 

“ Without fortune !” repeated she, mockingly. 

“ Why, yes; for I must tell you all plainly—I am ruined! 
ruined completely! Ruined beyond recovery! Ah, if I 
were only a dozen years younger, then the cass would be 
diferent! But I am past fifty-five, snd I have no longer the 
strength to struggle ;-so don’t reckon on anything.” 

And Mr. Hindmarsh opened a drawer in his writing-table ; 
and showing his daughter a few pieces of gold, continued, 
“Those few sovereigns you see here are all that remain to 
me—all !’ 

“You are ruined, papa! But how?” cried the young wo- 
man. 

“ Ah, how—how can one tell? Manchester has devoured 
everything I owned. A rash epeculation——but you would 
not understand. I had a dizzy brain, and I saw my fortune, 
when too late, leaving my hands, as one looks at running 
water. Now allis over! I did think of you, but not till too 
late. Six months ago I thought to have repaired all with one 
stroke. I turne’l into cash the little left to me, and ventured 
it ail on one cast—and lost !” 

“But our house and lands, here, papa,” asked Rosaline, 
with dry lips and eager utterance. 

“Everything is mortgaged—to the last stone, to the last 
tree! I tell you there is nothing. I—I am old; what have 
I to regret?” he replied, recklessly. “ A certain letter lam 
expecting may bring me some hope, but I cannot build upon 
it~I dare not doso, But you are young, strong, and cour- 
ageous; you will bear up against our misfortunes. But your 
sister Annie!” 

“Well, she is young and pretty. We will find her a hus- 
band such as I have found,” she replied, hopefully. 

Mr. Hindmarsh looked at his daughter. 

“ A husband,” returned he, “such as you have found !” 

“No doubt. His fortune is certainly not as great as the 
one I reckoned upon bringing to him; but it will suffice us.” 

Mr. Hindmarsh clasped his hands. : 

“Ab, my dear child, are you so credulous?” And fors 
moment he regarded his daughter in unfeigned amazement. 
“ Well,” resumed he, with a sigh, “ you will be less so by 
and by.” ‘ 

“ Vat do you mean?” asked Rosaline, somewhat 
troubled. ' 

“Nothing. Ionly say that if you marry Sir Arthur, your 
sister may marry also.” 





CHAPTER It. 

Rosaline did not sleep much during the night which fol- 
lowed this conversation. Her father’s painful disclosures 
were constantly recurring to her mind. However, despite all, 
Rosaline did not for a moment wrong her lover by thinking 
that the change in her fortuae could bring any change in his 
intentions and feelings towards her. “ Would she have for- 
gotten him had ill-fortune overtaken Jim?” As she felt, so 
she judged he felt. . é : 

A few days passed in this uncertainty. Mr. Hindmars) 
went about his affairs as if nothing had happened. dtosa.ins 
dared not question him. 

One evening, at a concert, the Baronet approached her. 

“Don’t speak to me,” said she. “I cannot give you any 
answer yet.” . ; 

“My lite ig in your hands, dear girl,” replied he ; and he 
moved away. , 

As they left the concert-room, George Kennyon took his 
cousin’s arm. The weather waa lovely, aad bright) mous 
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‘illuminated the scene as the litve party on foot strolled to- 
wards home. — 

“Thave something to say to you, dear Rosaline,” George 
said, as they walked onward together; “ and I know not hew 
to commence.” 

“Well, go on,” rejoined she. 

“ You will not be vexed with me ?” 

“Dear me, what do youmean? Speak !” 

“ Well, dearest Rosaline, 1 have heard that your father’s 
fortune is compromised, if, not lost.” 

“ What nonsense !” she cried, growing pale. 

“T wish that nonsense were not nonsense, then I should 
be allowed to offer yeu a heart that has long been yours.” 

Rosaline raised hes head proudly. 

“ Mine is no longer free,” she said. 

George’s chest heaved painfully. : : 

“Then think no more of what I have just said. But, if 
what they tell me proves true, do not forget me.” 

The young girl scarcely heard him; her thoughts were all 
with Sir Arthur. If George had heard of this rumor of Mr. 
Hindmarsh’s ruin, this same rumor, so well founded, might 
also have reached the Baronet’s ears. And yet he had but 
just now seen and spoken to her of his love. So her esti- 
mate of his affection was correct; the loss of her fortune 
weighed nothing against the love he felt for her. At this 
conviction, joy and pride swelled together in Rosaline’s 
heart. 

George Kennyon and our heroire had now reached the 
end of the bridge, and were leaning against the parapet. 
The young man looked at the river, and his companion gazed 
up at the moon, the brightness of which shone full in her 
face. Mrs. Fothersgill’s sharp voice aroused them from their 
reverie. 

“Tt’s cold here,’ she observed; “and you will catch a 
chill.” \ 

The two young people turned round. 

“ Dear me, how pale you are!” remarked Annie, addressing 
George. “ Has anything wrong happened to you?” 

“ No,” answered he, in a low tone. 

Here Rosaline took her aunt’s arm, and the little party 
moved on again. 


On the following day, out of patience, Rosaline addressed 
her father on the subject of his embarrassments. 

“Has that letter which you mentioned to me—that busi- 
ness letter which you said might decrease your troubles—has 
it yet arrived, papa?” she asked, in broken sentences. 

#4" That letter which I expected ?” responded her father. 
“ T have received it.” 

“ Well, papa?” 
™ “Oh, it decides nothing. I shall have to go to Man- 
chester.” 

“ Shall you go there soon ?” 

“ 'To-night.” 

“ And shall you remain long absent ?” 

“T know not; but you will hear from me.” 

The brevity and coldness of Mr. Hindmarsh’s replies did 
not induce Rosaline to continue her queries further. She 
saw that her father wished to be alone and left him. 

In the evening, after embracing his two daughters, he shut 
himself up in his study. Rosaline saw in her father’s con- 
duct nothing unusual, save that when he kissed her sister he 
held her pressed to his heart for a few short moments. His 
last words were: “ You must return to school, my child; 
return there this very night. No words, dear; but obey me.” 
And with that, a tear glittering in his eyes, he went into his 
study, and abruptly closed the door. 

This show of sensibility on the part of Mr. Hindmarsh, 
astonished his elder daughter. 

“He must have received some bad news,” thought Rosa- 
line. 

A moment after, he opened his door and called his ser- 
vaut. 

“ James,” said he, “don’t forget to call me, I shall take 
the five o’clock train.” 

At the hour of four, James knocked at the door of the 
study. Noone answered. He looked through the keyhole. 
He saw no light. 

“ Good,” said he; “my master has fallen asleep, and the 
lamp has gore out.” 

And with that,a candle in his hand, he pushed at the 
door; an obstacle which resisted inside did not allow him 
to open it entirely. It remained ajar, and he had to force 
his way across the threshold into the room. 

“It is four o'clock, sir,’ said the man. 

Hearing no sound, the speaker looked around, and saw his 
niaster stretched at full length on the floor, his face towards 
the ground, 

“Good heavens!” cried he, stooping as_ he spoke, and lift- 
ing up his master, whom he laid upon a sofa. 

The body was heavy and inert; and on his forehead there 
was a bruise, evidently the result of a fall. 

In alarm, James flew to the door, and called out with all 
his might. In the next moment, the whole house was in a 
state of commotion. 

Mrs. Fothersgill, who slept lightly, was one of the first to 
reach the study. 

“It’s an attack of apoplexy,” exclaimed the lady, on 
secing the purple-hued features of her brother-in-law. 

At this instant, Rosaline, awakened by the tumult in the 
house, appeared in the room which preceded the study. 

“ Don’t come here, if you please, Miss Hindmarsh,” cried 
James, throwing himself before the entrance. 

‘The young girl’s face became ashy 

“My father is dead !” she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Fothersgill, who had never much cared for her bro- 
ther-in-law, took her niece by the hand. 

“This isa great misfortune, my child,” said she. “ But 
what could one expect? He would listen tono one. It was 
sure to end badly.” 

But Rosaline did not hear her. She looked at that door, 
behind which was her father’s body. 

“ Ah, now I comprehend why he wished Annie to go back 
to school in such a great hurry,” she said, with sudden 
thought. Poor papa, he has killed himself !” 

“ Killed himself !” repeated Mrs. Fothersgill. 

Rosaline seized her aunt’s arm. 

“Ah, you don’t know. He only confided his sorrow to 
me. My poor father was ruined!” she whispered in the 
matron’s ear. 

“ Ruiued !” echoed the latter. “ Then you have nothing ?” 
And so saying, she dropped Rosaline’s hand, which she had 
a moment before taken between her own. 

Miss Hindmarsh now rushed into the study, to leok at her 
ceid father. The body was already cold. She dropped 
upon her knees to kiss him. The contact of that icy fore- 
head appalled her; she rose with a cry, and then staggered 
backwards, and fell down in a swoon. 


The news of Mr. Hindmarsh’s death soon spread all over | 
Middleton. People were amazed and horrified. “ He—yes- | 
terday so well, so apparently happy!” they said. But when 
it was known that he had left nothing of the immense for- | 
tune which he was supposed to possess, the amazement be-| 
came stupefaction. Then they understood the winks and | 
the nods of the old doctor; and for a whole week nothing | 
was talked about in the town and its neighborhood but the | 
unhappy ending of Mr. Hindmarsh. 

The general opinion was that he had been struck down by | 
an attack of apoplexy; but some few persons, and the 
doctor at their head, seemed to thiok that a far diflerent | 
cause had brought about his tragic end. . me 

After being reared in such luxury, how would Miss Hind- | 
marsh and herjyoung sister bear the change in their position ? | 
What would they do? Would Sir Arthur Mostyn wed a| 
portionless woman ? the gossips asked of one another. | 

For some few days after her father’s lamentable death, | 
Rosaline was like one stunned. She was certainly surprised | 
at not receiving a visit from her lover ; but she attributed his | 
absence to the delicacy of a heart which would not intrude | 
upon a grief so profound as hers. She showed herself full | 
of firmness, and bore her affliction with more than ordinary | 
fortitude and calmness. | 

But what were her feelings when, on the fourth day, she | 
received a letter, in which the Baronet told her that urgent | 
business compelled him to leave for London, and that he 
could not say when he would be back. He, however, as- 
sured her of his entire devotion, and of the sincere part he 
took in her misfortunes. 

On reading this letter, Rosaline felt less sorrow than in- 
dignation. Anger, shame, disgust, contempt, filled her soul. 
“ And Lloved him!” cried she, mentally. At this, her pale 
features flushed purple. Love had died within her at this 
very instant. There only remained a confused feeling of 
rage and hatred, which made her blood boil. “ The coward !” 
she added. “ Had he not written to me it would be an act 
of treason ; but this writing is an insult.” And with a quick 
movement, she tore the sheet in twain. But as she was 
about to destroy the fragment, she suddenly paused, and put 
them back into the envelope. “ No,” murmured she, “ no; I 
must read it again; must burn the words into my brain, in 
order that I may never forget them—never forgive him !” 

For the first time, Rosaline now fully realized her position 
in its true light. She was an orphan; a desolate and penni- 
less orphan. True, there was her aunt; but that aunt was 
nota tender relative. Her only hope was extinguished at 
one blow; she saw before her only uncertainty and night. 

While these sad thoughts were passing through the young 
girl’s harassed mind, she was leaning against the mantelpiece, 
her head bent upon her hands. She lifted up her eyes and 
looked at herself. The sight of her white face, which the 
light of two candles illuminated, almost frightened her. It 
seemed to her the face of a stranger. The eyes were wide 
open, the forehead white; the hair, disordered, hung about 
her cheeks. She regarded herself a long time, as if she were 
trying toread her own heart. Silence and night surrounded 
her; the Baronet’s letter was under her hand. 

“T am beautiful,” she said, in an undertone, “I am intelli- 
gent. Everything is not yet lost.” 

The sound of her voice made her start. She passed her 
hand across her forehead, and awoke as from adream. Her 
determination was formed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


After all her father’s creditors’ claims were satisfied, Rosa- 
line found little left to call her own, She was the mistress 
of certain sums of meney willed to her by her mother; but 
she gave up allclaim to those sums, saying, that those to 
whom her father owed money, had a greater right to her 
wealth than she herself. 

Mrs. Fothersgill exclaimed against this generosity on the 
art of her niece; but others admired and commended her 
‘or it. Her conduct was undeniably noble. 

“ She is the daughter of pride,” observed Doctor Anthony, 
with one of his significant nods. “Miss Hindmarsh makes 
it . eee point to act unlike everybody else in the 
world.” 

He, however, paid her a visit, and offered her his services, 
as being an old friend of the family. 

Rosaline received him courteously ; and the old gentleman 
was much pleased with her manners and her conversation. 
Everything in her had charmed him; the choice of her ex- 
pressions, the turn of her ideas, the firmness of her mind. 
And as — praised to him the grace of her carriage, her 
wit, her delicacy, he said, “ Yes, yes; she jas character.” 
And he took a large pinch of snuff. 

One morning, Rosaline’s cousin called upon her. 

“T did not wish to intrude upon you in the first moments 
of your grief,” he said. “ But now I am here to offer you all 
my sympathy.” 

ite seemed somewhat @émbarrassed. 
kindly. She spoke not. 

“ Do you remember,” he went on, after a pause, “ the con- 


He looked at her 


es : “ 
CHAPTER It. | rejoined she, excitedly. “ Have you never scen dead branches 


on a young tree ?” 

George was about to reply, when she stopped him with a 
gesture. 

“No, believe me,” she said, eu:phatically. “ You must 
have a tender and good heart, which will love you as you 
deserve to be loved. And, to speak sincerely, J have not 
a heart. Mine is full of bitterness and poh Iet me live 
alone.” 

“ You still love him?” cried George. 

“ Besides my sister and yourself I care for no one.” 

There was in Rosaline’s voice such an accent of trnth, 
that doubt was impossible; but at the same time there was 
such bitterness of expression in her eyes that George started 
as he listened. He understood that he must not say more on 
the subject at present. F 

“ What are you going to do now ?” he inquired. 

“Tshall go and live with my aunt.” 

George rose. 

“ Dear girl,” he said, “ you don’t know her, then ?” 

Rosaline regarded him with calm eyes. 

“ Possibly,” she returned. “ Well, I shall wait and see.” 

When George canes left Rosaline, he did not know 
what be would do. He felt depressed, for his last and dearest 
hope in life seemed to have vanished from him for ever. In 
the evening, he ordered his trunks to be packed and taken to 
the rail. Then, thinking that some fresh trial might be await- 
ing his cousin, he issued other orders, and remained. 

“ What would I not give to be near her?’ he said within 
himself. 

The mistress of the school to which Annie had been sent, 
asked to keep the little girl; and Mrs. Fothersgill took care 
not to refuse this request. Neither would she have opposed 
the departure of Rosaline; but the latter declared that she 
preferred to stay with her aunt, and asked that lady’s per- 
mission to remove some few treasured articles from her 
home; to which the other signified her approval. 

Mrs. Fothersgill inhabited by turns her house in London 
and another at Richmond. 

High walls surrounded the old dwelling whose grounds, 
beautifully laid out, sloped down to the banks of the 
Thames. 

The room which Rosaline had occupied at the Chestnuts 
on her last visit to that place, and to which she bent her 
steps the moment she arrived, was situated at the extremity 
o* a wing, which overlooked the river from a stone balcony, 
which projected. She could command an uninterrupted view 
of both land and water. This chamber was spacious, and 
hung with tapestry of Flanders’ manufacture. 

The life Rosaline led at the Chestnuts was sad and mono- 
tonous. Mrs. Fothersgill saw but little society. She worked 
during the morning hours at embroidery ; worked in utter 
silence, apparently quite forgetful of the presence of her 
young niece. From the hour of breakfast to that of bed- 
time they freq.iently did not exchange a dozen words. 

Leading this sort of existence, Rosaline could not help re- 
flecting on how much she had lost. But-she bore up against 
her loneliness; and, a; her father bad anticipated, she sought 
to make the best of her changed condition. After the shock 
which had uprooted from her heart the remembrance of Sir 
Arthur Mostyn, the solitariness to which she was now con- 
demned was not as painful to her as it might otherwise have 
been; it helped to give herstrength to fight the battle of life 
before her. Rosaline soon learned to comprehend the mean- 
ing of her cousin’s, when she had told him that she meant 
to live with Mrs. Fothersgill. 

One morning, a tradesmen's bill was handed to the house- 
keeper at the Chestnuts. The bill was froma certain per- 
fumer in Richmond, and contracted by Miss Hindmarsh. 
Reared in great luxury, Rosaline loved the little elegancies 
of life; and she did not see that ruin presented any reason 
for renouncing them. 

Mrs. Whitby, who had received no orders, hesitated, and at 
length gave this bill to her mistress. At the first glance, 
Mrs. Fothersgill showed all her indignation. 

“ Two pounds!” she exclaimed, “on that aftected thing! 
She hasn’t 4 penny; and she amr in pots of pomade and 
»¥>ttles of scents more than I in handkerchiefs and cotton 
stockings !” 

“Miss Hindmarsh is very young, ma’am. At her age one 
does not reflect much,” timidly answered the housekeeper, 
who really felt much compassion for the broken-down lady. 

“So young! At twenty I kept house; and, thank good- 
ness, no one ever saw bills of this description! Don’t 

ay it.” 
em Then what must I do, ma’am?”’ demanded the other. 

“ You must give the bill to the young lady herself, and she 
must arrange it as she likes. It is enough already to house 
her, without having to pay her debts ! But, stay—give it to 
me; I will speak to her about it.” 

And so saying, Mrs. Fothersgill snatched the paper out of 
the hands of the housekeeper ; who retired with asad air. 

Rosaline, who knew nothing of all this, came back at the 
dinner-hour from a walk she had been taking by the river- 
side. The housekeeper met her at the entrance to the house, 
and beckoned her aside. 





versation we had on the bridge the other evening?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Why do you ask me this | 
question ?” | 

“ Because the hand which I offered you then is still yours, | 
and you would make me very happy by accepting it. Cir- 
cumstances are, perhaps, altered.” 

“What makes you think this?” she rejoined, fixing her | 
eyes on his. : ; 

“Forgive me if I speak of your affairs with too frank a 
tongue, dearest Rosaline ; but a relative may surely do so.” 

“Go on.” 

“ Well, I believe he is gone.” 

The young girl grew pale. She took a glass of water, and | 
swallowed it quickly. 

“Trt is true,” she said, in low tones. 
“ You are vexed with me?” George replied. } 
“1? Ivexed with you—and wherefore?” The expression | 
of her eyes softened, and she took his hand. “So it is be- | 
cause I am alone in the world and forsaken that you come | 
now to me?” Z 

“Am I not your best friend? Keep the hand you have | 





heart.” 


“If Mrs. Fothersgill mentions to you a little perfumery 
bill, Miss Hindmarsh, don’t let it vex yon. I will settle it.” 

At this instant, a window over the head of the speaker 
opened, and the face of the mistress of the house appeared. 
The housekeeper vanished instantly. 

When Rosaline entered the dining-room, Mrs. Fothersgill 
had a visitor—a gentleman, who had called to solicit a cha- 
ritable donation at the lady’s hands. 

Rosaline had not yet seated herself, when her aunt handed 
the bill to her. 

“ What is this ?” said Mrs. Fothersgill. 

The words were spoken so abruptly, that Rosaline looked 
up before opening the enclosure. 

“But look at it—look at it!” added the elderly lady, 
sharply. 

“ Ab, I know,” returned Rosaline, “it is my perfumer’s 
bill.” 

“ Ah,really! All this is for you, then ?” 

“ Yes, aunt—for me alone.” 

Mrs. Fothersgill seized the bill. 

“ Two pounds!” she cried, aang to her vigtor. “ Can 
you understand that? Two pounds for paste bottles !” 

The gentleman who was waiting for the lady’s donation, 


taken, and I shall thank you with all the strength of my raised his two hands. 


“It isa tolerable sum to expend on such worthless trifles,” 


Rosaline’s head bowed itself on her breast, and she re- | he agreed. 


flected a moment or two. 

“It is impossible now,” she answered at last. “I would 
willingly give half the days that remain to me to live, to 
dedicate the other haif to you; but it is too late !” 

“ Too late, at twenty years of age only !” he exclaimed. 

“You don’t understand. Age bas nothing to do with it,” 


The crimson blood rushed to the cheeks of our heroine. 
* Allow me, sir,” she said indignantly. “This is my busi- 


ness, not yours !” 
| Qh, this is how you presume’ to answer us, eh?” flashed 


|the aunt. “I presume, then, that you have the means of dis- 
| charging your tradesmen’s accounts ?” 
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Rosaline felt that if she did not want to be crushed at 
once, she must resist. 

“T have po money, and that you know,” she answered, 
drawing up her slight figure with an air of great pride. 
“ But I have still a few trinkets which were given to me by | 
my mother, your sister, madam. I shall sell them, and the 
proceeds will pay this bill.” 

Mrs. Fothersgill bit her lips. 

“ Very well,” said she. “But since we are on this topic, 
let me offer you some words of advice. You wear silk) 
dresses, and you do not mind dregging them through the 
paths in the grounds. When one is poor, one might, think, 
wear less costly gowns, particularly when one has ten fingers 
one makes no earthly use of.” 

Rosaline, who was scarlet, now turned quite ghastly. 

“ You are right, aurt,’ she replied, taking her seat at the 
dinner-table. 

During dinner time the poor girl affected to talk with great 
gaiety; but when she reached her bedchamber, some hours 
afterwards, she broke down entirely. Tears and sobs suffo- 
cated her. Twenty times she tried to compose herself, and 
as many times she failed in her intention. Her heart seemed 
broken. She tore oft her dress, and began emptying the 
drawers into her trunks in a most excited manner. 

“T shall quit this house,” she cried. “She wishes me to 
work! Well, I will work! Better would be bread and water 
than all this humiliation.” Then, all at once, when the trunk 
was half filled, she pushed it aside. “No,” she added, re- 
— ; “ [have entered this house, and in it I will remain.” 

She looked at herself in the glass; her face was bathed in 
tears. She took a pocket-handkerchief, and passed it quickly 
over her eyes. “Iam twenty,” said she. “ Does one weep 
at that age?” She went into the balcony, and exposed her 
burning forehead to the cold breeze. “ ‘AL Sir Arthur Mos- 
yn, murmured she, “this is another day which I shall not 

orget.” 

‘on time after this, Doctor Anthony paid the Chestnuts a 
visit. The old gentleman was glad to see Rosaline. He 
found her as Le expected to see ber, calm, tranquil, and se- 
rious. He asked her how she liked the place of her abode. 
She smiled slightly in reply. 

“ T am existing on the bounty of Mrs. Fothersgill, and have 
no right to ask myself how I like it” was her reply. 

Rosaline’s aunt pretended not to hear. 

The presence of the doctor at the Chestnuts offered the 
mistress of it an opportunity of inviting all her best neigh- 
bors to dine with her; and, Feeseryer se her vanity triumph- 
ing over her stinginess, the finest table-linen, with the family 
arms, was drawn forth, and the heavy silver plato was dis- 
played on the sideboards, and waxen candles were placed in 
the ancient candelabras. All the house was in commotion, 
and Mrs. Whitby was trembling at the thoughts of the mor- 
row. 

At the hour of dinner, Rosaline descended from her cham- 
ber, and entered the drawing-room, which was one blaze of 
light. She was dressed in a black stuff dress—very clean, 
but very old,and very much worn. Notascrap of lace, not 
a bit of jet, relieved its austere appearance. 

Mrs. Fothersgill rose. “ What are you thinking about, Miss 
Hindmarsh ?” said she, severely. “ Do you not see that we 
are not alone this evening ?” 

“ Doctor Anthony and these ladies and gentlemen will ex- 
cuse me,” answered Rosaline ; “Iam poor, and no longer 
wear silk dresses !” 

“ My dear child,” ouvserved the doctor, in reply, “ you are 
beautiful in any sort of dress.” 

Mrs. Fothersgill’s eyes flashed furiously upon her niece; 
and the doctor, who perfectly understood the character of 
the elderly lady, rubbed his hands. 

After dinner, Rosaline retired into the recess of a window, 
and took up a piece of needlework, at which she stitched ac- 
tively. 

a quarter of an hour Mrs. Fothersgill, who was watch- 
ing her niece out of the corner of her eye, took no notice of 
her. Around her people talked and played ; but seeing that 
the needle did not cease its movements, she at last spoke. 
“ My dear girl,” said she, forcing a smile, “do you forget 
that it is not usual for people to work ina drawing-room ?” 

“Tt is true!’ answered the young gicl, and she threw her 
work into a basket, and, leaving the room with it, went into 
one in which a servant-maid was waiting. 

A moment after, Mrs. Fothersgill, requiring some fresh 
coffee, rang. 


The maid was missing for an instant. Mrs. Fothersgill, 


impatient, opened the door, and saw Rosaline. “ What are | 


you doing here?” she demanded. ° 

“Tam at work, madam. When one has nothiog, one must 
learn to use one’s ten fingers.” And she took up her worsted 
work, and, displaying it to Dr. Anthony, who had followed 
the aunt, adding, “It will make acushion. When it is done, 
you will perhaps help me to sell it?” 

The old gentleman clasped his hands with admiration. 
“ Miss Hindmarsh, Mrs. Fothersgill’s niece, working like a 
common needlewoman, and in an ante-chamber, too! Ah, it 
is praiseworthy! As soon as I return to Middleton, I shall 
make a point of recommending the fruits of your labors to 
all my fair friends. I must have this cushion cover to show 
Lady Clements.” 

At the mention of this name Mrs. Fothersgill started. 

“ Leave that alone!” said she, snatching the canvas out of 
Rosaline’s hands. “ Busy yourself in making the tea.” 

The other bowed. “Iam your servant,” she returned, and 
she re-entered the drawing-room. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


ee eed 
THE SLIP CARRIAGE. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
CHAPTER I.—THE WHITE UMBRELLA. 


‘a Many pleasant transformations were taking place around 
im. 

Quite a procession of strange little creatures passed the 
artist as he sat there, at the edge of the Blenerhasset woods, 
under his white umbrella. They came one after the other, 
like so many deputations from a fairy kingdom, yet they 
failed to rouse him to any iuterest. 

It was the third week of rather a cold May, and the litle 
amber-colored leaves of the oak were still in a cramped, 
crumply condition, like the badly-packed clothes of the last 
arrival at 1 watering-place. The ferns, covered with a red- 
dish down, the color of a deer’s hide, were unrolling their 
curious globes, and unfolding those crozier-shaped stems 
from which the medieval jewellers; must have derived some 
of their devizes. The lime-leaves, limp, and of an exquisite 
transparent green, danced in the wind; the sharp tufts of the 
ash were unfolding in the soft blue air; the chestnut was ex- 

panding its fans from a dozen places among the sun-dappled 


beech trunks. The biackbirds sang their frank bold songs, 
and the thrushes fluted their more varied and subtle capric- 
cios on the old themes of love, hope, and spring. The 
cuckoo too, that strange African exile enamored of his own 
name, kept repeating his one idea; and from the larches on 
the next hill another cuckoo answered like an echo. 

But the fairy deputations sent to cheer the expectant 
lover, let us not forget them; for any one but Frank Probyn 
would have taken pleasure in observing them. First came a 
little gold-green beetle, who, after staring a moment with al- 
most scientific interest at a twig near Probyn’s easel, sud- 
denly darted off at a railway pace into a hole among the 
grass, like a City man late for a business appointment. Next 
wavered by a great colored butterfly, who skimmed by 
swift as a swallow, then fell coquettishly musing over & 
little blue flower on whicn it alighted, with quivering wings, 
anc. a bearing much grander than your mere low-born white 
papillon, whose home is a cabbage, and who, from sheer 
light-headed inadvertence, flutters straight into a hedge- 
sparrow’s mouth. Presently, in fiery and vicious haste, like 
a little diabolical estafette, trotted across the path one of 
those insects called by country children the devil’s coach- 
horse ; and to him succeeded a water-wagtail, that quickest 
and daintiest of birds, who, with a little lady-like run and a 
flutter, snapped up and swallowed Apollyon’s off-leader, and 
then shivered, as if it had slightly disagreed with him. Then 
a nightingale in the brake gave one of those low delicious 
gurgling shakes which such birds practise sometimes, when 
the wood is quiet by day; and a goldfinch, with a glimmer of 
color, dropped from a slender beech-bough overhead to one 
ten feet lower, while it still vibrated and quavered a little 
song of welcome and warning, and was off again. A few 
minutes later a harmless green snake moved in the warm 
grass of the nearest bank, and a rabbit scudded over a nar- 
row track that led up into the wood. 

And all this time the great brown-eyed cows watched the 


cups and the clover, not yet foaming with the big daisies of 
June ; and the chaflinch, “ pink-pinking,” among the open- 
ing May-blossom, eyed him with little pert head on one side, 
as a citizen of Lilliput might have regarded Gulliver. 

But still stolidly, almost savagely, Probyn smoked and 
painted on, heeding no fairy messages, his quick eyes caring 
for no spring sights, his ears heeding not the unstudied music 
in that May wood, whose trunks bothered him, and whose 
foliage his right hand was slow that day to express. There 
was Nature singing, dancing, fluttering, talking with a 
thousand nimble merry tongues, of hope, and love, and 
spring, caring nothing for him and all his troubles, and as 
careless as his colorman whether Harriet Blenerhasset ever 
became his or not. Ah, selfish Nature, selfish in its bound- 
less happiness of spring! The result of which agreeable 
reflection was, that our artist strode off over the ground ivy, 
and dipping a sponge in the brook that flowed close by the 
wood, just to spite Nature, sponged-out half this morning’s 
work in a huff. Then he viciously squeezed a load of bird’s- 
eye into bis briar-root, lit it with a fusee that went off as 
loud as a saloon pistol, flung the little firebrand into a clump 
of pretty innocent dog-violets that grew at the foot of a beech 
three yards off, and smoked sullenly for ten minutes, except 
once when he paused to hum, “I awake from dreams of 
thee,” which seemed to do him good, because he had once 
sung it to Harry—Harriet—at a certain moonlight water- 
party when they were down in Devonshire at that mutual 
friend’s, where they had first met, and where Dan Cupid had, 
from behind the blue circle of Harry’s eyes, shot a sheaf of 
his keenest arrows at Captain Frank Probyn of the Scinde 
Light Horse, till his heart was stuck through and through 
like a pincushion, and a violent fit of that temporary insanity 
called love had supervened in its most alarming form. 

“Tm a blamed idiot, that’s what [am, by Jo,” said the 
amateur artist at last, “and as great a duffer as ever lived. 
What am I doing, skulking about here, sending Harry letters 
by the fourteenth cousin of her maid, and no more chance of 
getting a moment with her than I have of seeing the Emper- 
or of China! I know what ivll be; that old pompous fool of 
a father, and that old match-making mother, will tease and 
worry her till she marries that fool of a young baronet, just 
to be quiet; and what is worst of all, that fine fellow Tres- 
ham, who was to help me, has evidently not been asked 
down. Like my luck; and they'll go and keep all news of 
me from her, till she'll think I’ve forgotten her, and then 
she'll marry in despair. Curse the tree! there’s a fresh light 
on it every three minutes. There, you beast; out you go! 
that'll teach you; and this tobacco’s as damp as old boots. 
By Jo, if I haven't half a mind to go straight back to India, 
and get polished off in some native affair right away. But, 
hush! By Jo, here’s some of the Blenerhasset people 
coming !” 

Yes, indeed, there were. Two or three guests at the house 
above, led to the fussy and imperious Mrs. Blenerhasset, had 
suddenly appeared on a path that wound down through the 
wood to tie sloping open meadows on the edge of which 
Probyn had planted his white tent. It was possible that 
object had atiracted them, and that they were making for it. 

“ By Jo,” said the artist, at once roused from his stolid 
sullenness, “here’sa go! But I'll be ready for you, my old 

irl.” 

Ile had evidently come prepared for such possible emer- 
gencies, for ina moment he had snatched from a havresack 
he wore a false beard and whiskers of the late Bloomfield- 
Rush pattern, and had slipped them nimbly on, disguising his 
eyes also with an enormous pair of green blinkers. Then he 
buttoned up his gray shooting jacket and turned up the col- 
lar, and turned up his trousers. From a handsome youn 
officer he had shrunk up in a moment into a miraculous old 
German Jew. Ah, Frank Probyn, those pleasant private 
theatricals down in Devonshire, when you were always the 
lover, and Harry the young éxgenwe, were not lost upon you. 
You did not look a very natural Jew; but then who says the 
stage has anything to do with nature? 

Down they came, Jike wolves on the fold. Mrs. Blener- 
hasset in purple and gold ; the young simpering baronet do- 
ing the agreeable to Harriet, who looked fresher and prettier 
than ever, but rather sad; the obsequious little husband of 
the Blenerhasset, nervously anxious to please the young 
baronet; a sharp, cross looking, young-old governess; and 
last of all, to Probyn’s delight, though all his eyes were for 
Harry, came Tresham, with a pretty cousin of Harry’s, who 
seemed decidedly to enjoy his good-natured jokes and rat- 
tling happy-go-lucky conversation. 

Mr. Bienerhasset, stopping to look at the strange creature’s 
sketch, with double eyeglass superciliously held up, ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, aimed at the young baronet, 

“ How extraordinary it is that people can sit about for 
days in these woods of ours .making sketches which are al- 
ways so excessively green. I don’t see things so green; do 
































you, Sir George ?” 





artist from the meadow, as they munched one the gilt th 
¢ 


“ No, it ith vewy gween, awfully gween,” said the young 
a of fortune, simperiug as if he had really said a good 
thing. 

= Guan here, Sir George,” said the alderman, from a point 
some yards farther on. “Come here, and I'll show you 
where the Marquis’s shooting forms a sort of promontory, as 
it were, and abutts on the Blenerhasset estate.” 

That moment, as Mrs. Blenerhasset was turning to join her 
husband and Sir George, Probyn twitched Tresham by the 
coat. 

“ Don’t cry out,” he said. “ItisI—Frank. Keep Harry 
back to have a moment with me, and lead on the old birds 
and that fool of a baronet cub. Why didn’t you answer my 
note ?” 

“Tt must have crossed me—never got it. Fancy you here! 
What a make-up! I'll send Harry back to you. ‘Send word 
to me where you're are putting up. Thought you must be 
down kere. They’re going to have a fancy ball up there to- 
morrow evening. Ican get you in as a friend; but Harry 
will tell you all about that. Dll send her back. Good-bye, 
old man; good-bye. I'll keep them all away, especially that 
old dragon of a governess. It will all go well yet with you 
and Harry. Keep your pecker up; never say die.” 

With which oF nee! philosophical consolation, Tresham * 
darted up the path through the wood with the speed of a 
deer, just as the last glimpse of Mrs. Blenerhasset’s purple 
silk train swept round the corner tuft of fern. 

A moment or two that seemed years, and a little person, 
like a civilised fairy in shepherd’s-plaid silk, came gliding 
down between the larch stems furtively, both litle hands 
stretched cautiously before her, to press back the soft green- 
tufted boughs. A moment more, and she was in the arms of 
the artist, who whipped off his beard to kiss her. “ Dear! 
darling ! my own !” were words frequently uttered during the 
next three minutes: and then, holding both her tiny hands, 
he looked into her eyes, as if he could read the future 


ere. 

“ O, do take off those horrid green spectacles, Frank,” said 
Harriet. “They make you look like a monster in a pan- 
tomime.” 

“ The green-eyed monster? Harry darling, I warn you I 
sha’n’t let you go again. Let's elope now, and leave the 
cruel mother, the obdurate father, and the spoony baronet of 
boundless wealth.” 

“ Ah,” said Harriet, whose hand was buried in the thick 
brown hair that curled over Frank’s forehead: “ now, if it 
was the good old times, 7 charger would be feeding close 
by, and you'd call it,and mounting me before you, sound 
your horn, and gallop me off to your mother’s castle. 

Vouldn’t you, Frank ?” 

“ Wouldn't I just, Harry ! andif that booby baronet tried to 
stop me, I’d give him a prod in the ribs with my rapier, and 
teach him not to interfere again between a Probyn and the 
lady of his heart. I'd spoil his beauty, the humbug !” 

“ But, Frank dear, we're talking nonsense. What I came 
for was to tell you that Ned and I say you must come to this 
ball. It’s afancy ball, and he has got a dress for you. ‘Mind, 
I've set my heart upon your coming, and you're down for lots 
of dances.” 

“Tl go in for it, whatever happens. But Harry, mind 
you're to run off with me if they press _~ much more about 
that baronet fellow, or some day you'll be consenting from 
sheer worry.” 

“ Frank, how dare you talk of my ever marrying any one 
but you!” 

“O, [don’t know what that constant worry might not{do.” 

- Frank, you'll make me angry, and I'll never kiss you 
again. 

“ You could not be angry if you tried, Harry.” 

“ Ah, you'll see some day, sir. I mustn’t stop.” 

“ One more kiss.” 

“There! Now, you've had quite enough kisses. Good- 
bye, Frank; good-bye. O, good gracious! there’s Miss Ven- 
ables coming back after me, and you’ve got your beard off.” 

“ Like my luck,” groaned Frank. “It is too late; she saw 
me. I can see those green eyes of hers steady on me. You 
must coax her over, Harry. I don’t like the old cat a bit; 
but perhaps she mayn’t have noticed, after all.” 

It was too true. ‘There was Miss Venables stepping gin- 
gerly down between the young larches, with a sardonic sim- 
per on her pinched-up mouth. She eyed with a cold malice 
the artist, whose beard was duly on, and green spectacles 
adjusted. 

“ Your mamma has sent me to look for you, Miss Blener- 
hasset. The carriage is waiting at the lodge. Your mamma 
is rather impatient, as she promised to be at Barkham Lodge 
by four.” 

With one look at Frank, who rose and took off h's hat, 
Harriet departed. Frank followed her with his eyes till the 
last glimpse of gray had passed out uf sight. He then furled 
his white tent with a groan, lit a cigar, packed up his easel, 
and strode back to the town. 

The moment Harriet got round the corner, she began to 
try her coaxing powers on the stern Miss Venables. 

“May I ask who was that extraordinary person ?” asked 
Miss Venables dryly ; “and what a very remarkable beard |” 

Harriet gave the dragon a glance quick as a swallow’s 
flight, yet penctrative as arifle bullet. She saw in a moment 
that Miss Venables knew all, and at once decided on the line 
of action. She stopped and threw her arms round the 
governess’s neck. . 

“He loves me very dearly, and I love him. You mustn't 
tell mamma; you won't, will you? for you're a dear good 
creature. I know it is very wrong, seeing him like this, but 
our meeting was accidental, and they want to marry me to 
that dreadful Sir George.” 

Miss Venables thought of the possible reward of silence, 
for Harriet had received a handsome cheque from her father 
only a few days before, and she thought she saw her way to 
something like half a year’s salary. It would be easy to 
betray the aflair at a later stage. ; ; : 

“Place yourself in my position,” she said, “ Miss Harriet, 
and remember the dreadful responsibility which devolves on 
me. If your mamma only knew I ever connived at such an 
interview, I should instantly lose my situation. A poor 
friendless woman like myself must disregard all sentimental 
feelings, and act on a rigid sense of duty.” f 

Ifarriet saw she was yielding, and kissed her with an out- 
burst of girlish gratitude. 

“You won't tell, dear Miss Venables, will you? It wasn’t 
my fault; and who knows when we shall meet again ? 
Besides, you know you had no sharein our meeting, Ah, 
you dear good creature, I see you will keep my secret.” 


CHAPTER IL—THE FANCY BALL. 


Harriet was watching every one who entered with the 
deepest interest. There was no sign of Frank yet. One or 





| two Turks, a dosen dominoes, an Elizabethan courtier arm 
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in arm with a stout Ophelia, an overwhelming Lady Macbeth 

in black velvet, and several Charles the Second courtiers had 

arrived, The baronet was a crusader, Mr. Blenerhasset was | 
strutting about in a George the Second dress, and Mrs. | 
Bienerhasset was grand and impressive as Queen Anne. 

Harriet luoked very graceful and pretty as Juliet, and Ned 

Tresham made a very manly cavalier officer. As for Miss 

Venables, a tinsel crescent over her forehead, and a gilt bow 

which she held in ber hand, sufficiently indicated to the 

world her dignified impersonation of Diana—* huntress 

chaste and fair.” 

The first dance was just over, the music of which had been | 

rotesquely broken in upon by the roll of wheels up the 
Sine, and the jarring of steps, and every moment fresh 
groups of county peyple were arriving. 

“{t ith pothitively'a motht exhilawating thight, and weally 
vowy enchanting,” said the young baronet to Harriet, whom 
he closely blockaded. 

“Yes, the mixture of colors and strange dresses is very 
pretty; but I really don’t see that as yet any one even 
attempts to sustain his part.” 

“It is awfully hard, mind you, Miss Blenerhasset. I can’t 
keep going about all night cwying, ‘Godfwy de Bullyon! 
huwah for Wichard Cour de Lion!’ That would never do, 
you know; and thith tin armor clatters so when you dance— 
it ith weally awful.” 

“ Then don’t dance.” 

“Not dance! after looking forward for months to the 
pWivilege of dancing with the belle of Hertfordshire! Now 
that’s weally too bad of you, Miss Blenerhasset; you're 
weally a gweat deal too hard on a fellow.” 

All at once Harriet turned round and saw by the side of 
her cousin Ned a gray-headed colonel of Lancers, who wore 
the uniform of the Empire. His gray eyebrows, worn tan- 
ned face, drooping gray moustaches, formed a complete foul 
ensemble. He had been introduced to her mamma, who was 
smiling graciously on the new arrival. The colonel hada 
hollow deep voice, and his manaers were formal and of the 
old school. He spoke in admirable broken English, from 
which he never lapsed. 

“Who is that gentleman who arrived with young Mr. 
Tresham?” asked Lady Macbeth of Queen Anne. 

“A friecd Mr. Tresham made in Paris,” said Mrs. Blener- 
hasset with dignity. “The Vicomte de Longjoomo; French 
nobleman of enormous wealth. Delightful person he seems ; 
quite an acquisition.” 

Harriet was the Vicomte’s first partner; as they prepared 
to start, the vicomte suddenly whispered, 

“* Here Lum,—Frank; don’t cry out. Itold you I should 
be here. The dragon is watching us.” 

It was all Harriet could do to prevent uttering acry of 
astonishment, but she did do so; and as they revolved past 
Tresham and the fair nun, his partner, Tresham, gave them 
a look of recognition and of triumpk. Mr. and Mrs. Blener- 

hasset were charmed with the scion of the French aristocracy, 
his aflability, and his condescension. Every!time be danced 
with Harriet, Mrs. Blenerhasset pointed him out to all the 
dowagers round her as a pattern of aged elegance. The 
baronet was mad with envy. 

“T positively must introduce him to you, my dear Mrs. 
Liasomer,” said Mrs. Blenerhasset to one of her richest and 
most influential neighbors. 

“T should like it above all things, my dear Mrs. Blenerhas- 
set. My girls are dying to dance with him.” 

“But [don’t see him anywhere now,” said Mrs. Blener- 
hasset. 

“O, I’m sure Miss Venables will go and find him for us— 
of course you will, there’s a dear thing, I think he and Mr. 
Tresham must be in the conservatory.’ 

Of course Miss Venables would; and off Diana, ever 
blooming, young, and fair, bounded. They were not, how- 
ever, in the conservatory; but the conservatory doors, that 
opened on the terrace, were bright with mvonshiue, and into 
the moonshine Diana very appropriately went. 

Like the ghost of an elderly Diana seeking her Endymion, 
Miss Venables stolealeng the terrace, skulking in the shadow 
cast by the house. Gliding as softly as a weasel across a 
broad blanched surface of moonshine, she stole into the 
shadow of a huge stone urn full of flowers. 

“O, don’t be angry with me, Frank, dear,” said a soft gentle 
voice. “ They are all against me here, and 1 had no one to 
tell I have given my heart already, except Miss Venables.” 

* Whet, that old cat!” said a manlier voice. “ Hang her.” 

If Lynch law could have been instantaneously ettected by 
any temporary compact with king Apollyon on any of emia- 
ble Miss Venables’ enemies, it would have gone very hard 
with Frank Probyn; for Miss Venables’ lean fingers clutched 
at the urn, and the tinsel crescent on her scanty hair trembled 
with rage. 

“Don’t say that, Frank,” answered the low sweet voice ;| 
“she’s a dear good old thing.” 

“ Old, indeed !” internally groaned the listener ; “ very little | 
older than you, you vain creature !” 

“ And would give her very life to make you and papa and 
mamma friends.” 

“ Nonsense; she would not give a tuft of her chignon. 
She'd sell all you have told her for a severeign.” 

“Til chignon him, I'll sovereign him !” muttered the fair 
queen of night, just then behind a cloud. “Vil spoil your 
game, my young man! Pair of young fools!” 

No doubt Miss Venables fully intended to win the odd 
trick at this moment. She had long before this resolved to 
sell her secret to the best bidder, and had indeed thrown out 
several preparatory hints to the young baronet, whom they 
alarmed without enlightening. ‘The conversation, after 
several whispers and a faint sound as of kisses, was resumed. 

_“ They hardly speak to me. Papa frowns and bites his 
lips, and mamma affects not to hear what I say. O Frank, I 
am so miserable; and they watch me like a thief. Mamma 
says it is killing papa.” 

“Killmg! rubbish! He looks as jolly as a sand-boy. 
They'd say anything to turn you from me. Harry, I see it 
has come to this—we must elope, and get married at once at 
Gretna.” (It was some years ago.) “It is only nine miles 
from here to Reading, and if we start an hour before the ball 
breaks up, we can catch the first train to London, and the 
next after we start for the north.” ‘ 

There were several moments’ silence, then Harriet caid 
plaintively, 

* Is there no other way, Frank ?” 

“ Nowe.” 

“None?” 

“ None; either that, or they will hurry you abroad, and we 
may never meet again.” 

“Yes, I will go,” sobbed Harriet. “I would rather die 
here, as I sit here by you, Frank, than murry that man.” 

“The fly will wait for us az the park gate at half-past two. 
We will meet here,” 
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A kiss (several) ratified the agreement. Miss Venables stole 
back into the house. An hour later, Tresham made his way 
through a crowd of Venetian senators, Spanish cavaliers, | 
general officers, and Waverleys, to his old friend the Vicomte, | 
who was chatting to two blonde sisters who were dressed ‘as | 
Spanish donnas. | 

“Frank,” said he, drawing him apart, “look out. That 
spiteful old cat of a governess has been playing Harry and 
you false. She came into the supper-room and began whis- 
pering to Mrs. Blenerbasset; and I heard your name and 
something about half-past two. The old bird seemed to 
color, and nearly dropped off her perch.” 

“ The deuce !” said Frank. | 

“Now what you have to do is to start just half an hour) 
earlier, and let the horses have it the whole way. I'll con- 
tive to get ye | out on the terrace, and start her without 
being suspected. O you romuntic beggar, what a Romeo-and- 
Juliet business you’re making of it! And when they dis- 
cover it all, won’t it be like young Lochinvar, and the old 
game over again? By Jove, if I wasn’t afraid of the matri- 
monial lottery, if I wouldn’t whip off that pretty girl in the 
sea-green silk, and race you all the way to Gretna. Mind, at 
two to the moment. They'll watch Harry as cats wateh 
mice; but I’ll make a diversion to get you off.” 

“Tam afraid it is all up now,” said Probyn. “ You're a 
deuced good fellow. I know you would do all you could to 
help me and Harry, but I shall never be able to get off with 
Harry. I am standing here like a fellow on the drop waiting 
for the bolt slipping, expecting every moment old Blener- 
hasset will send one of his flunkeys and politely tell me to 
get oft the premises.” f 

“Nonsense, cheer up, old boy,” said his good-natured 
rattling friend. “I allow that old dragon of a governess has 
played you false, but remember she did not see you, and she 
doesn’t know that you are here in masquerade. She won’t 
know you; keep on disguising your voice and it'll be all right. 
The old bird has just been inquiring after that agreeable old 
colonel, and she doesn’t know you from Adam.” 

“ But how will Harry be able to slip away? Her mother 
keeps her by her side, and never takes her eye off her. She 
hus already declined two dances, 0, it is all up, Ned.” 

* Don’t be chicken-hearted, Frank, and I'll pull you through, 
as sure as my name is Ned Tresham. I tell you I’se gota 
plan in my head thevIl do the trick. You take Mrs. Blener- 
hasset down to supper, and when you are well fixed there, 
I'll contrive something that will give you a good chance oi 
slipping off with Harry; but mind you look sharp for the 
momcnt, and den’t miss your chance.” 

* * * rt * * * * * * 

They had just sat down to supper, and Frank was wonder- 
ing what stratagem Tresham would employ, and whether it 
would be successful, when there came a shout and arush 
through the door leading from the hall into the supper-r20m, 
and two spiteful pampered little terriers of Mrs. Biener- 
hasset’s darted in, pursued by two smart, strong, pugnacious 
terriers of Treshain’s, and followed by him and one of the 
page boys. In a moment the dogs joined battle in the centre 
of the room, and were at it tooth and nail, yelping, barking, 
and growling like so many mad things. The page boy, in his 
eagerness to part them, knocked down a tray ot champagne 
glasses ; a footman, running in answer to Mrs. Blenerhasset’s 
screams and Tresham’s cries of mad dog, leaped up and 
knocked a bottle of sparkling moselle from a footman’s 
hands; he, recoiling, struck another effervescent bottle from 
another footman. Up started the guests ; the ladies screamed 
and jumped on chaiis, one or two on the table, to the devasta- 
tion of jellies and the confusion of custards. Never was 
such an uproar ever raised in a supper-room before. As for 
the governess, with one foct in a bowl of lobster salad, and 
another in a Strasburg pie, she stood like an Andromeda 
screaming at the approach of the sea monster. It was at this 
moment that Vicomte de Longjoomo, with Harriet on his 
arm, stole through the conservatory into the garden. There 
Tresham, doubled up with Jaughter, joined them with some 
cloaks, shawls, and a bonnet procured from a lady’s maid 
whom he had vribed, and in ten minutes more Frank and his 
affianced were rattling off in the moonlight at full gallop for 
Reading. 

CHAPTER III.—THE SLIP CARRIAGE. 
At nine the next morning the first express darted into 
Staflord with its usual mad triumph. In a first-class carriage 
at the end of the train, pale and slecpy, were Frank Probyn 
and Harriet Blenerhasset. They were safe now; they could 
fot have well been missed for an hour, and that hour would 








have prevented any pursuers catching a train for London till 
two or three hours later. A few hours more and they would 
be at Carlisle, und then hey for Gretna! Sitting back in their 
little padded compartment, Frank and Harriet shrank from 
public observation, she with her veil down, he with a news- 
paper concealing his face, the umber now washed off, the 
long gray moustaches and bushy gray eyebrows removed. 
Occasionally—that is to say, once in every five minutes only 
—he leaned forward and pressed her hands in his, and sive 
returned the mute expression of love with a look of entire 
trust, which would have almost softened the heart of even 
Miss Venales herself. There was no one else in the carriage, 
so that a kiss every few minutes behind the newspaper could 
not very well excite any special notice from the world at 
large, and under the circumstances was not unjustiflable. 
They had paid the guard to let them keep the carriage to 
themselves, and he took good care to ward off even the most 
determined commercial traveller. If any oue said, “ This 
carriage for Preston?” he said, “ Farther on Preston ;” aad if 
any one asked for a Penrith carriage, he said blandiy, * This 
carriage for Carlisle only.” 

“ My own darling, we are safe now,” said Frank. “ A few 
hours more and we shall be one.” 

At that moment a party came ustling up to the carriage 

next them, and the lovers, to their horror, heard a well- 
known voice say, 
“No, they are not here: this next carriage will do for 
3.” 
“ Very sorry, ma’am,” said the guard; “ but a gentleman is 
suffering from low fever there. Must be alone with his 
wife.” 

“Fever!” screamed Mrs. Blenerhasset, for she it was. 
“Come along, Edward; for heaven’s sake, don’t go in 
that!” 

“That was a narrow go,” said Frank, as he pressed Harriet’s 
hands between his and observed that they trembled: “ but 
what shall we do now ?” 

“ Frank, we are lost,” was the tearful reply; “they are 
going straight to Gretna after us.” 

They remained silent, looking at each other. 

“Lucky I twigged you,” said Tresham, at that moment 
looking in at the window ; “ quick, come out, there’s only one 
chance for you. I told them I was going forthe two next 
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stations in a smoking carriage, and they are all safe now. 
Quick, out with you, there is only one chance.” 

Frank demurred. 

“Don’t talk,—out with Harry; there’s just one chance. 
I'll pull you through now.” 

Frank collected his wraps, and the two lovers obeyed 
Tresham’s emphatic order like two children. They were in 
despair, and they succumbed at once to the stronger will and 
final resolve of Tresham. A moment more, and they were 
ensconced in the last carriage of the train. The last truck- 
load of luggage had just darted down the platform; the last 
arrival of scared-looking passengers hurried through the 
already closing doors of the booking-oflice. The last news- 
paper was sold, the last glass of sherry drained, the last 
ticket nipped, the last door slammed, the white tlag waved ; 
the bell rang, the train gave a sluggish jolt forward, then 
conquering rapidly the vis" inertia, gradually gathered itself 
up, and panted on with its usual untiring vigor, wrapped in 
clouds of his own victorious breath. 

“And what good is this, now we have done it?” said 
Frank, doleful enough. “ Here we are in the same train 
with Harry’s father and mother, who are pursuing us.” He 
spoke low, tor there was a guard in the carriage reading a 
paper. 

* What a curious carriage this is, Frank! It is not like any 
I have seen before,” said Harriet. “ Why, its three sides 
glass, like a coupe im a diligence! Why did you bring us 
here, Ned? J know by that look of your eyes you had some 
meaning init. See how he is laughing, Frank.” 

Frank looked, and shook off his despondency, and his eyes 
brightened. 

“ Why, this is a slip carriage!” he cried 

The guard looked up over his paper, caught some impres- 
sion of the group, and ssid to the lady, 

“Yes, ma'am, this is a slip carriage; we slip at Duns- 
ford.” 

“ There’s no danger, is there ?” 

“ Danger, miss! none in the world; yow'll go off as easy as 
slipping a greyheund.” 

~ [see itall, Ned; and you're the best fellow in the world!” 
cried Frank, taking both Tresham’s hands. “ Harry, behold our 
benefactor; is all right; we shall be free, and on the road 
to London in half an hour.” 

“ Such a lark when they found you had stolen away !” said 
Tresham. “ Gad, it was like a kennel starting for a fox- 
hunt! Every one was bowed out. Out came the horses, off 
we pelted; but, by Jove, if we did not miss the t:ack, after 
all! Consulting which way you had taken, I took care to 
bother them with different notions; but the Dragon was too 
much for me, she stuck to Londen and Gretna; and I'll be 
hanged it the old boy, Harry, did not go in for an express 
train! £40 by George! and we came up like princes.” 

“When do they Iet us go? I feel quite frightened,” said 
Harriet, clinging to Frank's arm as if tuey were going to be 
blown from a gun. 

“It’s about ume nov, miss,” said the guard, who, from a 
front window which be bad opened, had been reconnoitring 
the swaying train in front, like a sportsman waiting for a 
shot. Whiz went the telegraph posts! They were going 
thirty-eight miles an hour; banks in a golden glow with 
gorze, white slopes of nodding daisies; then some chalk 
clifts, a clump of firs, and some corn-fields; now a distant 
steeple across aline of low meadows where the red-brown 
cows lay deep in the grass in luxurious ease. 

The guard opens the window. 

“Thats the signal for slacking speed, gents,” said the 
smart guard, now hauling at a huge chain and band that weie 
hooked below the window ; “ don’t you feel it slacken *” 

All this time he kept dragging at the chain, as if the train 
was a huge greyhound he was going to slip ata deer. 

“Tell me when it is going,” said Harriet, closing her 
eyes. 

“ Two minutes, miss.” 

The guard pulled and tugged at the chain as if he had 
hooked a huge fish and was playing it, trying to tire it out. 
All at once he gave a grand drag, es it he had struck the fish, 
and let go the hook. Whiz-z-z. Away, like a bullet from a 
gun, as if indeed he had pulied a trigyer and discharged the 
tain at Dunsford ; away with a rush and a whir of freedom 
the train darted oif on its war-path. This moment it swayed 
before the looker-on, the next it had grown smaller; smaller 
now, smaller, a speck—out of sight! Onwards but slowly 
after it, though the speed seemed scarcely to slacken, the slip 
carriage swept along the rails; till, a litle before Dunsford. 
ils motive power gradually lessened. Eventually worn out, 
and jolting down to the speed of a mere market-cart, the 
carriage glided into Dunsford Station as quietly as if it had 
been driven by an old farmer, and diawn by a sober old pony. 

The slip carriage had saved them. Great was the delight 
of Harriet when she found herself safe, and loud the grati- 
tude of Frank. Tresham, by a judicious telegram to Carlisle, 
explaining that he had been accidentally left behind at a 
station where he had got out to get a giass of sherry, brought 
the worthy but not astule Blenerhasset back to London by 
the next train. 

Immediately on which, Frank and Harry, who had been 
quietly stopping at the house of a married friend of Tres- 
hans, slipped off to Gretna, and were there quietly married 
—thanks to the clever use of a slip carriage. The Blener- 
hassets were soon reconciled to their new son-in-law, who is 
already pronounced likely to be made the next Associate of 
that generous and receptive body, tue Royal Academy.— 
Belgravia. 

—_———e— 
MY LAST NIGHT IN THE OLD COUNTRY. 
BY W. W. FENN. 


Long before the huge hotel and Charing-cross Terminus of 
the South Eastern Railway had risen so imposingly at the 
western end of the Strand, an event happened on that site, 
which, strange aud terrible as it was, would have become a 
stirring episode at the Central Criminal Court, had not the 
imperative and immediate departure from England of a most 
important witness delayed the solution of the mystery until 
the occurrence had all but passel out of men’s minds, and 
the death of an obscure waif ot humanity had removed all 
possibility of the retributive justice of the law. 

Hungerford Market was not approached from the Surrey 
side of the river by the suspension-bridge even, at the time of 
which I write; and many and confused, tumble-down and 
rickety, were the tenements which fronted or backed upon 
the river, where I am told the massive piers and arches of 
the railway now stand. There are several reasons why a too 
minute description of the exact spot should not be given; 
but my purpose will be served, if the nature and character o 
the locality be indicated. 

I lodged in rooms which looked out upon ‘he river in the 
front, and at the back upon a small sort of yard belonging te 
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a public-house called the Fife and Drum, situated in an| Dressing in the direst haste, I pass out on to the landing | sleeping there; he’d got more than a month’s swa 


adjoining alley. This hostelry was not frequented by a very 
reputable class, but by a mixture of the low waterside popu- 
lation, itinerant musicians, jugglers, Punch-and-Judy men, 
and mountebanks of every description. Brawls and rows 
sometimes went on there far into the night, and rendered | 
the estab ishment by no means a pleasant neighbor. But it| 
suited me to live where I did, and as it was not to be for 
long, I bore the occasional inconvenience rather than uudergo 
the troubleof moving. Moreover, the situation was pleasant, 
and ut times very quiet; for there was no thoroughfare for 
vehicles, of course, as the street, at the river end of which) 
I lodged, terminated by an iron railing. The hay and coal | 
barges, during high tides, were raised sometimes within a 
few feet of the pavement here, when the small mud-larks of 
urchins about the place would establish a highway through 
the bars, backwards and forwards between street and boats. 
There was ashort cut to my door from the adjoining street 
by the alley where the public-house was, and in making it, I 
olten had an opportunity of studying the manners and cus- 
toms in private life of the bespangled and flesh-tighted tum- | 
blers, who, in those days more frequently than now, I believe, 
were to be seen in the London streets, mounting on each 
other’s shoulders, or clambering up a pole supported by one 
of their fellows. Not a very profitable study perhaps this, 
but it was one that fascinated me, and set me thinking; and 
I could not fail at last to become acquainted, by sight, with 
many of the leading stars of this nomadic profession, who, 
all in turn, seemed for a time to be my neighbors. 

The public performances, too, of these artistes, and, indeed, 
all street entertainments, had ever been a source of attrac- 
tion tome. My boyish tastes had lingered on into manhood, 
and I therefore submitted to my proximity to the home of these 
gentry with rather a better grace perhaps than most people 
would havedone. As the days lengthened, and windows were 
kept more constantly open, scraps of their conversation would 
reach me when in my bed-room, which, being at the back, as 
I have said, looked out upon the rear of the Fife and Drum. 
The talk was never very edifying, perhaps, to ears polite, but 
it was always amusing to me, and gave me an insight into 
the character of a curious, although a rather worthless set of 
people. By the time, however, that midsummer had arrived, 
my stay in England was drawing to aclose. In a week more 
I should be on my way tothe Antipodes, and my mind 
began now to be far too tull of the future to give much heed 
to the petty squabbles of the poor miserable street tumblers. 
Nearly all my connections and friends had emigrated, and 
done well, so that, at the time I was leaving, scarcely an 
one in London knew me,except my landlady, and when 
too should have departed her notion of my whereabouts 
would have been of the vaguest. Australia was my future 
address, and as I expected no letters which would require 
forwarding, I gave her no nearer clue to my future heme. 


The last night in the old country has arrived. All my 
preparations are complete. I have to leave very early in the 
morning to catch a train for Liverpool. Good-bye has been 
said, bills have been paid, and with asmall hand-bag, the 
only portion of my @mpedimenta not sent forward, [am to 
quit the house before any one is astir. It is intensely hot. 
The days are at their longest, and dawn is almost breaking 
ere [ rise from the open window of my sitting-room, where 
have been gazing out upon the silvery river, wondering what 
fortunes will betide before I again look upon the huge city. 

I have been speculating, now that it has come to the last 
hours, upon the policy of the step that I am taking. Ani- 
mated by conflicting emotions, hoping yet doubting, full of 
sanguine anticipations, mingied with painful regrets, I have 
worked myself into anything but asleepful state. Pipe after 

ipe has been smoked, and the approaching daylight alone 
a4 recalled me to a sense of the necessity of going to bed at 
all. Ido so at last, however; but as my noisy neighbors, for 
a wonder, are perfectly quiet, and as the heat is overwhelm- 
ing, I leave the window looking out upon the little yard wide 
open, despite its proximity to the foot of my bed. I hear St. 
Paul's and the myriad other clocks one after another, and 
some all together, strike three, and it is broad daylight ere 1 
drop off to sleep. I begin to dream, immediately awake with 
a start, close my eyes, drop off, dream again—this time a very 
bad dream. I fancy Iam at sea; I climb high into the rig- 
ging of the ship, crawl out to the end of one of the yards, 
try to stand up, lose my footing, and fall quite gent!y and 
pleasantly, and, as it seems, into the sea. 1 begin to swim, 
but can make no progress; my arms and legs move with 
difficulty. Icatch hold of a rope which has been thrown 
to me; another instant, and I shall be safe!—when, ugh! 
horrible sensation! The cold nose of a shark touches my 
foot, and in a paroxysm of anguish I wake myself with the 
effort to draw my leg up out of the way. 

Yes, lawuke; at first with a sense of relief that it is only 
a dream, but a strange sort of cold shiver passes through me. 
The next moment arenewed and unaccountable anxiety is 
upon me again. Am Lill? I sit upright, trying to collect 
= scared wits, believing almost that I am still dreaming, 
when a large dark omincus-looking mark upon the white 
counterpane at the foot of the bed, which was not there 
before, catches my eye. I spring out to examine it, and to 
my horror find that it is the imprint, in blood and dirt, of a 
human hand. 

A closer observation verifies this fact, and on the window- 
sill I see even a more glaring token of the same kind. Shud- 
dering, I throw the sash wider open and look out. The drain- 
pipe which runs from the roof down the side of the house, 
close to my window, bears, as high up as where I stand, 
scratches and stains, showing to my now preternaturally 
sharpened senses, that some one bas recently gained an en- 
trance by that way to my room. I gaze around it. The 
bright morning sun is now streaming straight in, and as I in- 
stinctively stoop to look under the bed, I see evidence of 
footprints as far as the door leading on to the staircase. I 
try to open it, but it is locked on the outside. Bewildered, 
but not losing my presence of miud, I go through by the 
folding-doors into my sitting-room overlooking the river. 
The tide is high, and as I crane forward out of the window 
to catch a glimpse of the end of the street, a man is in the act 
of dropping from the iron railings there on to one of the 
barges. I cannot see his face, for in another second he is 
runving and jumping with the agility of a cat from one boat 
to another, and is suddenly lost to my view behind a huge 























load of hay. My first impulse is to shout, but I am quickly 
checked by the striking of the clocks, and as I count five, | 
remember that I should be in ancther ten minutes on my 
way to the railway station. | 
he truth flashes across me, that if I give an alarm I shall | 
be detained, lose my train and ship, and all the prospects | 
upon which I have built so many earnest hopes will be lost) 
to me forever, I dare not hesitate. Whatever dark mys- | 
tery I have thus unwittingly come upon must be cleared up 
by others, not by me] " | 


by my front-room door, which is not locked. 

“ Who's that?” cries the well-known voice of my landlady, 
from above. 

“Only I. Good-bye, Mrs. Hart, once more.” 

“Dear me! I thought I heard you go a quarter of an 
hour ago; somebody went downstairs !”’ 

“ ‘abe not1; but I am late as it is. Good-bye again and 
again |’ 

tt cannot even give her a hint of what has happened, for 
doing so will cause fatal delay tome. I must risk all con- 
sequences to save my train, so I pass down the stairs, and out 
by the street door, which I see has been left ajar. Nota 
soul is stirring; I take a farewell look at the old quarters, 
and rush away through the bright but silent streets to Eus- 
ton-square, carrying with me ‘inavoidably a load of dreadful 
and hideous suspicions, which years and years do not eilace. 
” * * * 


Prosperity in the New World followed my every act, and 
by the time the sequel to“ my last night in the Old Coun- 
try” was worked out, I was living in very different quarters 
from those by the riverside at Hungerford Market. Again, I 
need not particularise too minutely the locality. To intimate 
that I was well-established in Melbourne as a merchant, and 
that I walked to and fro betwéen my su urban villa and my 
office daily, is sufficient. The old inclination to stop and 
watch all shows and street performances was as strong as 
ever, and, laudably or not, I never failed, as the profession 
expressed it, to “ encourage talent;” but, at that time, there 
were but few of the “tumbling” fraternity to be seen in our 
thoroughfares. They are the result of an overgrown popu- 
lation, and do not flourish much in the open air in a country 
where men of thews and sinews are often almost worth their 
weight in gold. Tbe theatres and circus monopolised such 
acrobatic and dramatic genius as the soil produced ; but oc- 
casionally the mild performances of dancing on stilts, or the 
exhibiting an accomplished monkey, might be met with. 

Wheu therefore, one afternoon as I was returning home, I 
saw a large crowd assembled, and a huge pole rising from its 
midst, it is not to be supposed I passed by on the other side. 
A good deal of shouting and drum-beating was going on, and 
as I came up, I discovered that the pole was balanced and 
supported in the socket of a leathern belt, passed round the 
loins of a sturdy acrobat. Another of the tribe, slighter in 
figure, was preparing to ascend this sort of mast, and did so, 
even as I watched. It was the old trick which I had wit- 
nessed many a time before in England; but I do not remem- 
ber that it was then dignified, as it has since been, by the 
high-sounding name of “ la perche.” When the mountebank 
had reached the top of the pole, he exhibited several feats of 
daring and strength, such as we are all familiar with; but at 
last he assumed, when at the utmost height, the attitude of a 
man swimming, supporting himself with one arm and hand, 
whilst his stomach rested on the top of a pole, so that, in fact, 
man and pole together formed the letter T. Then he began 
to strike out with his legs and disengaged arm, whilst the 
balancer of the pole beneath walked round and round in a 
small circle. It was not badly done; the balance and posi- 
tion were steadily maintained for several minutes. The 
drums and Pandean pipes were played with an air of noisy 
triumph, and a murmur of applause arose from the crowd, as 
they stood gaping at the perilous performance with upturned 
faces. 

Presently the acrobat was just above where I was standing. 
I had at that moment removed my hat the easier to watch 
him. He appeared to observe my action, and our eyes met. 
Then suddenly he gave a sort of jerk, seemed to lose his ba- 
lance, tried to recover himself, failed, and, in a second, fell 
straight down upon the ground head foremost, the pole at te 
same time algo escaping from the grip of the holder! 

A terrific shout and a scene of wild excitement followed. 
The pole had, in its descent, felled several of the spectators 
like oxen, and they and the unhappy tumbler, who was ap- 
parently dead, were eventually carried off to the hospital. 

Two days later, I was seated by the side of one of the 
small beds in the accident ward. On it lay the crushed and 
maimed but yet living acrobat. I had called the next morn- 
ing to inquire after the sufferers, and had been told that this 
man was hopelessly injured in the spine, but that he might 
live for some weeks, though he could never move his legs 
again. His intellect, it was thought, had also sustained a 
shock; for when he recovered his speech, he appeared to 
wander, and had talked about having been frightened ; 
frightened by a ghost that he had seen in the crowd, which 
had taken its hat off to him, and had threatened him with 
itseyes. My action immediately recurred to me. I explained 
to the surgeon that J had taken my hat off the moment be- 
fore the poor fellow fell, and I asked to be allowed to speak 
with him ; fora strange anomalous feeling took possession 
of me. I felt at once compassion for, and a curious repug- 
nance tewards him. I was both irresistibly attracted to and 
repelled from that bedside. 

“I fear from what they tell me,” I began, “that I was in 
some way the cause of your losing your balance; that by 
taking my hat off, I drew your attention from—” 

“No, no!” hastily interrupted the sufferer, turning his 
haggard pale face and wild eyes upon me. “ No, it 
wasn’t that. Many people take their lats off, but they haven’t 
all got faces like yours! They haven’t all been sent straight 
across here from England ; they don’t all bring back times 
as I'd wish to forget! They don’t all seem to say to me as 
yours did, ‘1 know what you've done! [saw you just after 
you did it! Pll have youhanged for it! They don’t all say 
this to me ;” and he looked anxiously round to see whether 
the nurse and surgeon were within hearing. Finding that 
they were not, and that inceed we were quite by ourselves, 
and closely shut in by a screen in a corner of the ward, he 
resumed in a whisper : 

“T heard ’em say as I couldn't live long, and if so be that’s 
true, I’d like to tell you what has lain heavy on my mind 
these six years past. If you be him as I suspect you are, you 
must have been sent on purpose to make me say what I be- 
lieve no other man could ever have made me say, Your face 
made me miss my tip, and now I seems to feel as if it was a 
kind o’ justice brought upon me; and if I am to die, you 
can’t do me more harm than you have, and my mind will be 
easier. 

He stretched out his thin but muscular hand and laid it on 
my arm, which was now trembiing with a renewal of the 
old, horrible, long-haunting suspicion. 

“This is not the first time as I’ve had my hand on you,” 
continued the man; “and it’s well for you you didn’t mpve 
then as much as you are doin’ now, or there might have been 
two to answer for instead of one! Put your ear down Close, 
quite close. Lclimbed into your bedroom just after ’@idone 
it—just after I'd paid off old scores with Tom Smget; gust 
after J’d murdered him down there in the tap-room of* ttie 


Fife and Drum, there by Hungerford Market, I and he were; 
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lying 


under his head, for he was a regular miser, and he had never 


so much as given me a tenth part of our earnings for weeks. 
I grew savage as I saw it there within my reach, and he. 
seemingly, so dead asleep; but I never meant to murder him! 
No, [never did; only when he caught hold of me just as I'd 
gotvil, and saw what my game was, ne’d have strangled me 
like a dog if T hadn't caught upa knife that was lying on 
the table, and driven it straight into bis throat. He dro ped 
like a stone, and the blood spurted all over my hands! Then 
when I saw what I’d done, [ knew I must get off somehow. 
So I crept out into the yard, and I was like a ratin a pit; 
but I saw a window open just above, and I swarmed up the 
| drain-pipe, feeling sure I could get out there somehow. AsI 
| Was a-steppiug into the room (stumbled, and, trying to save 
myself, put my right hand on your foot before I <new it. 
Then, for the first time, I saw there was some one in the bed. 
The sun shone straight on your face, or else I shouldn't have 
remembered itso well; andI thought you was a-going to 
wake, for you drew your legs up quite quick, but you never 
opened your eyes; and maybe, it’s well for you you didn’t; 
and so I got away and locked your door to make all safe. I 
crept down stairs, aud out into the street, and nipped over on 
to the barges, and was never taken ! No, nor so much as ever 
suspected! Itound my way to the docks, managed to get 
aboard a ship that was dropping down the river that day, 
bound for this country, and hid myself (a stowaway they 
called me) till we got to sea. They threatened to throw me 
overboard, but 1 showed them I was strong and active; they 
let me help them, and we was all good friends at parting. 
Hereabouts I’ve been ever since, in the old line, but bre had 
a hard time of it in my mind, and have been well-nigh mad 
more than once, it preyed so on me. I’ve been going to give 
myself up over and over again, forI could not bear my 
thoughts; and Isee poor old Tom night after night some- 
times, just as I left him. Then all of a sudden comes your 
face, for I knew it again, ah! just at once! 1 turned reg'lar 
giddy, I lost my hold, and remember nothing more till I 
found myseif in this bed.” 

Here, then, was that horrible imprint on the foot of my bed 
accounted for. Thecold nose of the shark, and the whole 
surroundings of that terrible dream, had been suggested to 
my sleeping brain by the single and instantaneous touch of 
the murderer’s hand on my foot. The incidents, which, ap- 
peared to cover a considerable time, had been engenderdd in 
and flashed through my mind with that lightning-like rapidity 
which constitutes the greatest wonder of dreamland. It was 
well, indeed, for me that T did not immediately awake, as 1 
supposed I had done, or with such a desperate character as 
this man then was standing over me, that night might not 
only have been “ my last in the old country,” but my last on 
earth. The miscrable but repentant criminal died suddenly 
the day aiter he had made bis confession to me. I told the 
authorities all about it, and they duly communicated with 
those of Scotland-yard. The mysterious murder, naturally, 
had created much excitement in the neighborhood at the 
time of my departure, but the obscurity of the wretched 
victim, and the absence of any clue to the perpetrator of the 
deed, beyond the marks on the drain-pipe and in my room, 
showing the manncr of his escape, together with the im- 
possibility of finding me, allowed it to merge into that ob- 
livion which has encompassed so mavy other crimes of the 
same kind. 

My presence, however, on the scene of the acrobat’s final 
performance had acted as a Nemesis, and had avenged the 
murder perhaps more terribly than if it had been dealt with 
by the hands of the law. 


_—co——— 
SHARK-FISHING IN ICELAND. 


“The Icelanders,” says the Nautical Magazine, “take no 
active part in the whale fishery, but devote themselves, as a 
rule, to that of the shark and cod. They fish principally 
from light open boats, with projecting prows, and carrying 
only one sinall lug-sail. Row-boats are preferred on account 
of the number of hands required. The Icelandic fishermen 
are described as possessing a power of endurance, an abilit 
to keep the sea in all weathers, and a courage above alt 
praise; they scorn to take provisions of any kind to sea, 
though they never neglect to carry their snuff-horns. It is 











greatly to be deplored that these hardy mariners are so care- 
less both as to their personel comforts and as to the sea- 
worthiness of their craft, since to these fruits may doubuess 
be traced the fact that forty per cent. of the deaths of the 
men are caused by drowning. When a vessel is in search of 
sharks, it is anchored at a place where they are presumed to 
be—in preference, near the rising edgeof a bank. The 
anchor used is generally a four-pronged iron grapple, weigh- 
ing about 180 pounds, with fifteen to twenty fathoms nine- 
sixteen inch iron chain cable, and a 350 fathom long hawser. 
When anchored, the fishing commences. If nothing is 
caught, the position is shifted until the shark is found; and 
if the take is good, the vessel remains at the spot, and rides 
out the storm if necessary. The lines used are of the thick- 
ness of deep-sea lead-lines, fastened to three fathoms of 
chain, in the middle of which a leaden weight of ten pounds 
to thirteen pounds is fixed. Under this a strong six-inch 
hook is fastened; the entire hook is covered with bait, and it 
is notched inside the bend to prevent the latter slipping 
down. When the shark is hauled up to the surface it is 
killed by means of a long spear. A harpoon is then fixed in 
it, and the rope made fast to the ship’s side; after which 
the carcase is ripped up by a knife affixed to a pole, and the 
liver is taken out, und placed in Larrels, and stowed away in 
the hold. The value of a carcase on shore is abont 7s. 6d. 
The flesh is sold to the peasants, who bury it in the ground 
for two or three weeks, and then disinter it, wash it, and cut 
it up into strips, and hang it in the drying-house. After one 
year’s drying, it is considered fit for food. The flesh has 
then assumed a clear, reddish-yellow color, which gives it 
something of the appearance of salmon, so far as the eye {ig 
concerned, but certainly not the nose, for its presence in a 
room is very perceptible. How perceptible it must be in the 
case of ten-year old shark flesh, which we are further in- 
formed is accounted a delicacy among native connoisseurs, 
we must leave it to the imagination and olfactory nerves of 
vur readers to conjecture. The gall of the shark is used in- 
stead of soap. The skin is also turned to good account; after 
being stretched on the ground and dried, it is used us shoe 
leather, though it is not susceptible of being polished. A 
shark of moderate size yields two-thirds of a barrel of oil 
(reckoning a barrel at about 140 quarts), which is extracted 
by boiling the liver. A first boiling gives the light train-oil ; 
a second, the darker or common oil. Three barrels of liver 
give about two barrels of oil, and, in calm weather, one 
small open boat, if fortunate, may secure about fifteen barrels 

liver in a couple of days. In Sweden aud Germany, where 





e train oil is much used in tanneries, it fetches from 59 
shillings to 125 shillings per barrel.” ‘ 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA IOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the new drama, “ Round the Clock.” 








BOOTHS THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Edwin Booth, as ** Richard ui.” 


Sothern, in ‘ Brother Sam.” 

OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matince, Mlle. Maric Aimee, in “ Les Brigands.” 

UNION SQUARE THEATRE--EVERY EVENING, 


and Saturday Matinee, Mr Johu Brougham’s new drama, * Atherley 
Court.” ° 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ‘* Leo and Lotus. 











WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHAMPAGNES,—The well esteemed qualities. 

SHERItIES.— Pale, gold, brown, dry, fruity, &e. 

OLARETS,—Good table wines, and wines of grand vintages. 

CORDIALS, Dutch, from the oldest and only high reputed house in 
Amsterdam. 

LIQUORS, —Cognacs, i Scotch Whiskies, &c. 

STILTON CHEESE, in tins and bladders. 

FRENCH PEAS, beautiful natural green, delicious harricot Verte, 
champegnions, &c. 

EUROPEAN FRUITS, Apricots, Cherries, assorted, &. 


= JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
: Union Square. 





Bg, DU BARRY'’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 

Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public, REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 

JOUN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 

OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 

$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 

cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Mr. A. 8. Invine, 35 King Strect, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Taz 
ALBION in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebce, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 








THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprictor. 
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CENTRAL ASIA. 

The Russian advance in Central Asia which will probably 
lead to the subjugation of the semi-barbarous potentates who 
have hitherto held an unscrupulous and despotic sway in 
those vast regions, attracts great attention in European 
political circles, as this attack of the Russian forces on the 
Khan of Khiva will, if successful, bring the former power in 
direct proximity with Aflghanistan, the extreme outlying 
post of the East Indian peninsula under British rule. The 
aggressive policy assumed by Russia on this occgsion, is a 
part of the plans conceived and carried out since the Crimean 
war, the direct result of which was to check her advance on 
Constantinople and to diminish her influence in the final 
adjustment of that serious and ever recurring problem, the 
Eastern question. Central Asia afforded a fair field for 
operations that would insure to Russia, in case of success, a 
direct trade with China and India, hitherto conducted under 
many restraining influences arising from the arbitrary and 
excessive measures adopted by the different Khanates, under 
whose rule the intervening provinces were placed. But there 
were many obstacles to the accomplishment of this enter. 
prize, chief among which were the religious fanaticism of the 
people, their warlike propensities, the litue reliance to be 
placed on the execution of treaties made by their rulers, and 
especially the lack of trustworthy information as to the 
country and its means of defence. This region has been 
almost as much a sealed book to European explorers as were 
China and Japan ten years since, and although, by means of 
subterfuge and device, a few travellers have gained ingress 
within its limits, their observations and researches have added 
but little to our stock of information on the subject. Enough, 
however, has been discovered to prove that if Russia succeeds 
in her projects to bring these Khanates under her rule, that 
the accession of territory and the increase of influence accru- 
ing thereby, will tend to overshadow British prestige in 
Eastern climes, however tirmly established it may be by past 
success. 

And yet there are reasons that may counterbalance these 
disadvantages and lead to a recognition of Russia’s avowed 
policy, if strictly confined to;jits present limits. Great 








Britain perhaps prefers to see those adjoining territories pass 
under a firm and just rule, if her hold on East India is not 
menaced by these measures. It is true that with the fall of 
Khiva, Russia opens a direct path to Chinese commerce, as 
also puts herself in safe communication with the Peninsula ; 
but this overland traffic can never compete to advantage with 
the ocean service, especially since the opening of the Suez 
canal, anc Great Britain’s virtual monopoly of Eastern com- 
merce is as fully assured as ever. As may be naturally 
supposed there exists, however, in India an influential party 
that would prevent Russia’s encroachments even at the risk 
of war, and it is doubtless due to its representations that the 
expedition was momentarily abandoned. But now that 
Prince Gortschakoft disclaims all idea of menacing Affghan- 
istan, and extends an invitation to Great Britain to send some 
military representatives to accompany the Russian fovces» 
these objections have been withdrawn and the Khan’s fate is 
seemingly decreed, unless a fanatical uprising of the entire 
population should, as on previous occasions, lead to the over- 
whelming defeat of the invading army. 

In case of a conflict arising between Russia and British 
India, we see no reason to doubt the ultimate result. Indeed 
we do not believe that the Northern power with its base of 
operations so far beyond reach, and in the midst of a hostile 
country, could ever accomplish the subjugation of Affghanis- 
tan, and much less obtain possession of the mountainous 
passes leading into British India, while in case of failure the 
destruction of its army could not be averted. We cannot 
think that Russia would ever enter on so dangerous a 
campaign, and therefore we judge that the sole element of 
danger is to be found in the cabals and dissensions that 
must arise among the native princes and their subjects in 
India on this sudden advance of another European poten- 
tate almost to their very portals. It is clear that England 
must keep her army in a thorough state of efficiency in 
East India, while at the same time, she popularises her rule 
by benign laws, strict justice, and the development of all 
the resources of the country. In this respect Russia’s con- 
quest of the Khanates may be a blessing in disguise. 





NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 


The success that has attended the British Government in 
its purchase of all the telegraphic lines of the country has 
led to the cons‘deration whether it would not be judicious 
for the State in like manner’to assume the control and man- 
agement of the railroads also. Now, when we reflect that 
the value of the existing lines is estimated at almost six 
hundred millions sterling, and that there are now others 
projected for still over one hundred millions more, it must 
be conceded that such a transfer would be the most stupen- 
dous financial operation of the age. Already during the 
past session the matter was broached in Parliament, but the 
proposition was ,then confined to the Irish railways, which 
are far from showing such a satisfactory exhibit as the 
British lines. Indeed the ill success that has attended the 
railroads in Ireland prevents that development which is so 
much needed, as the average mileage to surface and popula- 
tion amply proves, and we should not be surprised to see 
this measure acquiesced in by the Government during the 


.|next session ; but we can scarcely believe that it will be ex- 


tended to the British Isles until ample experience has shown 
that it can be adopted without danger to the financial credit 
of the entire commonwealth end its political stability. 
“If occasional supervision of the railways by Parliament, or 
the more regular supervision of some tribunal or department 
constituted for the purpose was adopted,” says Captain Tyler, 
in a very able report on this subject, “ it would be difficult to 
confine these principles of control to the questions of rates 
and fares. The number and times of trains, the stations at 
which they stopped, their speed, their facilities for through 
booking, and for collection and delivery—everything, in 
short, in which the convenience of the public was concerned, 
would become subject to inquiry. Such interference would 
obviously be incompatible with joint-stock management, and 
every diminution of profits would be attributed to its in- 
fluence, and the efficiency of railways would he curtailed, 
without any corresponding benefit to the public. The more 
extensive the combinations of the companies become, the 
more difficult must it be to devise, and the more impracticable 
to administer, any system of control; and, therefore, the 
conclusion cannot be avoided that it will be advisable for the 
Government to take into consideration the question of 
acquiring possession of the railways, and placing them under 
State management.” 

There are many obvious arguments to be adduced on 
either side. In favor of the measure it may be stated that 
the Government would extend lines in directions which at 
present would not pay a dividend, and that for this purpose 
it could borrow money at a much lower rate than is now 
the case. Undue competition would also be avoided, and 
the expenditure greatly reduced through a reduction in ex- 
orbitant salaries in higher places, and through a more con- 
solidated form of service. The chief arguments against the 
measure would be the danger of the emission of such an 
enormous number of Government securities and the inflation 
that would follow in financial and commercial circles, and 
secondly, the political control the cabinet would hold through 
the vast amount of offices at its disposal. The service, no 
doubt, would be more economically and efficiently carried 
out, but these advantages would, in our opinion, be more 





than counterbalanced by the objectionable features we have 





mentioned. The railroads in Belgium were mainly built by 
the State, but on a far more practical and economical scale 
than that adopted im Great Britain, so that the example in 
that case would not afford any sufficient basis by which such 
a gigantic question could be solved. We believe that the 
good sound sense of the British people would be averse to 
such an operation. 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


We do not wish to indulge in a hypercritical strain 
when we assert that of all the metropolitan circles in Chris- 
tendom, New York shows the most woeful example of mis- 
management and neglect that can be offered during the in- 
clement season we are now‘ passing through, and that unless 
the elements come to our relief, the loss and annoyance en- 
tailed will continue until the Ides of March. It is astonish- 
ing that although heavy snow storms may be predicted with 
accuracy at this period of the year, no measures are taken to 
palliate the misery of the stuation. The streets are so en- 
cumbered with snow and slush that traffic is seriously im- 
peded, and the journey from a place of business to an 
uptown residence is beset with almost as much danger and 
discomfort as would be an expedition to the North Pole. 
No one has yet fittingly described the horrors of a trip on 
the street railroads, when the companies find it to their ad- 
vantage to run but a third of the usual complement of cars. 
The recklessness of the drivers who seldom will make 8 
stoppage, the incivility of the conductors, the crowded state 
of the vehicles, the hustling, jolting and swearing that 
occur every morning and evening on our leading thorough- 
fares, form subjects that baffle description. Nor, if the 
nervous woman and wayfarer elect rathe: to walk to their 
destination than to incur this misery, worthy of a place in 
Dante’s Inferno, are the sufferings less. The sidewalks and 
crossings are covered with slush or ice, as the mere 
scraping of the snow into the street leaves a thin 
glazing, or lumpy hummocks that court disaster. 
Despite the police ordinances, the sidewalks are never thor- 
oughly cleaned, and no one can even throw a few cinders or 
sand on their polished surfaces so as to insure protection to 
life and limb. The crossings ought also to be kept free 
from ice, but the police are so jealous of this prerogative 
being insured to the right parties, that even children who 
clean them for the sake of a few pennies are ruthlessly 
driven from their field of operations. We do not know on 
whom to cast the responsibility of this state of affairs, but it 
is certainly ruinous to the best interests of the city. The 
retail trade must languish until this embargo on locomotion 
is removed, and the difficulty encountered by the Fire De- 
partment in driving the engines through the streets adds im- 
mensely to the losses incurred. Indeed, we thoroughly be- 
lieve that the recent conflagrations in Centre Street, at Bar- 
num’s, and at the Fifth Avenue Theatre might have been 
kept under control if the engines could have arrived on the 
ground with less delay. The capital thus lost would have 
sufficed to place the leading thoroughfares in a better con- 
dition, and we are yet only at the commencement of a series 
of such calamities. The rich can take care of themselves, but 
it is imperative on the authorities to insist on the thorough 
removal of ice and snow from the sidewalks and crossings, 
so that those who are obliged to walk may do so without 
danger. As it is, New York is under a cloud, and that cloud 
without a silver lining. 

—_——_>—___—. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


There has been an extraordinary, and, it may be added, 
singularly unpleasant atmospheric phenomenon near Ban- 
bury, says an English paper. About one o'clock in the 
afternoon “something in the shape of a haycock and of 
great size’ was seen revolving through the sir. At first 
people naturally thought it was the “ Claimant,” but speedily 
to their cost discovered that it was something even more 
alarming and mysterious. It was accompanied by fire and 
smoke, and sometimes was high up in the air and at other 
times close to the ground. Its noise was terrible, and re- 
sembled that of an express train running with extreme 
rapidity. It tore up no fewer than seventeen trees, injured 
thirty-six more, and threw down 116 yards of stone wall, 
besides frightening everybody out of their wits. Fora mile 
and a half this disagreeable thing, whatever it was, pursued 
its destructive career, and was accompanied in its progress 
by a whirlwind almost as mischievous as itself, for this latter 
nuisance, it is stated, swept everything before it—dried up 8 
pond over which it passed, carried stones for a distance of 
forty yards, and knocked down hosts of railings. - Alto- 
gether, a more troublesome couple than the thing like a hay- 
cock and its attendant whirlwind have rarely visited a quiet 
neighborhood, nor are we surprised to hear that the inkabi- 
tants thought “the earth was about to open and swallow 
them up.” It is a touching trait in the character of this 
simple folk that in the hour of peril they were fully pre- 
pared to share the fate of the Banbury cakes which have made 
their district so famous. 


Within the last few years various attempts have been 
made from time to time to introduce salmon into some of 
the colonial waters. Thousands of salmon eggs from Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scotch rivers have been shipped from London 
and safely deposited in a healthy condition in Australian and 
New Zealand rivers. So far these experiments have net 
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been attended with any positive results, for we have only 
heard vague rumors of any of the eggs coming to maturity. 
Fish reported to be salmon have, it is said, been indeed seen 
on one or two occasions, and in one instance actually cup- 
tured. The latter, however, was not preserved for identifica- 
tion, but was unfortunately devoured by some greedy mem- 





bers of a Colonial Piscatorial Society, who could not refrain 
from having a taste of what they supposed was “ colonial 
bred” salmon ; but ,;which, when the feast was over, was de- 
cided by many to have been not salmon proper, but only 
white trout, which, from the information forwarded to the 
English naturalists, appears likely to have been the case. 
Another attempt to “salmonize” the waters of New Zealand 
will shortly be made under the superintendence of Mr. James 
A. Youl, the gentleman who first organized the scheme of 
acclimatising English fish in the Australian colonies, and 
who intends forwarding thence during the present month a 
large collection of salmon eggs collected from English, Irish, 
and Scotch waters. 

An Imperial ukase has just been published at St. Peters- 
burg, ordering a levy of recruits to complete the establish- 
ment of the Russian army and fleet for the year 1873. The 
proportion of recruits to the population in the Empire and 
the Kingdom of Poland is to be six per thousand, except 
among the Carelians in the Governments of Archanglelsk 
and Olenetz, where it is to be four per thousand. An addi- 
tional levy of one in five hundred is to be made in the Li- 
thuanian and other southwestern Governments, to supply 
the arrears in the recruiting of former years in those pro- 
vinces. The levy is to begin on the 27th of January, and to 
terminate on the 27th of February. The special exemptions 
hitherto allowed to postilions, carpenters, smiths, &c., in the 
Baltic provinces are abolished, and the levy in those provinces 
is to be carried out under the same regulations as those 
which are applied to the rest of the Empire, In the King- 
dom of Poland, too, Jews who have adopted the Christian 
religion, persons employed in mines belonging to the Gov- 
ernment er to private proprietors, engineers, architects, sur- 
veyozs, sculptors, painters, and the actors of the Warsaw 
Theatre, who have hitherto been exempted from military 
service, are no longer to enjoy their privilege. Substitutes 
will not be accepted, but exemption may be purchased on 
payment of 800 silver roubles to the State. 

From the scion of royalty to the seamstress or the ballet- 
girl, more cases of sudden and violent death have been due 
to the combustion of wearing apparel than to any other cause. 
Now it is the Archduchess Mathilde of Austria—now the ac- 
complished wife of the poet Longfellow—who falls a victim 
to her dress catching fire; far oftener, however, it is the 
poor danseuse or cancatrice before the footlights, or the still 
poorer heroine of the “ Song of the Shirt.” At the Interna- 
tional Exhibition at South Kensington there was exhibited a 
starch, says the Lancet, which ought to remove all such 
calamities in future from the category of accident to that of 
design. Improving on the old and very partially adopted 
tungstate of soda, Mr. Donald Nicoll has produced a prepara- 
tion which renders the finest cambrics and muslins, the 
material of window-blinds, mosquito-curtains—the finer 
fabrics of every kind, in short—not only uninflammable, but 
well-nigh incombustible. Henceforth we are entitled to ex- 
pect that the verdict, hitherto so frequent at coroners’ in- 
quests, “ Burnt to death by her clothes accidentally taking 
fire,’ will reach its minimum; and that the “curse of Pro- 
metheus” will, in great measure, be netitralised by this latest 
addition to the armory of preventive medicine. 

When Sir William Thomson invented his reflecting 
galvanometer, and showed its usefulness for telegraphic 
purposes, he insured the success of undersea cables, whatever 
their length. With this instrument, the movements of the 
little reflector enable the clerk to read off the message by 
careful watching. But recently Sir William Thomson has 
invented an instrument—the patent siphon recorder—which, 
as its na.ae indicates, writes or records the message, as 
received, on astrip of paper. It is an essential condition of 
such an instrument that it shall be very light; and the siphon, 
in this case, made of capillary tubing, is not thicker than a 
horse-hair. Indeed, so small is the bore, that the ink will not 
flow therein of itself, but squirts out when electrified. The 
siphon is connected with a coil of copper-wire, an electro- 
magnet, and an ebonite disk, armed with pieces of soft iron, 
which, being attracted by the magnet, is kept rotating, and 
regulates the current flowing from the battery and the cable. 
Acted on by this current, the ink, as already stated, squirts 
from the siphon, and writes a succession of dots and dashes, 
which represent the letters of the alphabet. To an unaccus- 
tomed eye, the writing is a confused unmeaning scribble ; 
but a good telegraph clerk will read it off as if it were 
ordinary writing. Thus a message will now,soto speak, 
deliver itself from the other side of the ocean, thousands of 
miles distant ; and telegraphy has achieved another triumph. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes that the pedestrian’s “ struggle 
for existence” in the London streets is already going on with 
sufficient vigor to produce the usual results ascribed to it 
under the Darwinian hypothesis. In a few years more the 
aged and infirm thembers of the community will have been 
cleared off, and there will’survive only a fleet, hardy race of 
foot-passengers, ever attaining higher developments of agility 
and resource as the conditions of their existence increase in 
difficulty and danger. But it is, we venture to think, un- 
necessary for the coachmen of private gentlemen to attempt 


to expedite the operation of the process, by volunteering as | 


recruits into that army of natural enemies with whom the| many years of study in endeavoring to bring this powerful 
Thus we cannot regret that | explosive under control, should not have tried Mr. Brown's 


pedestrian bas to contend. 


nod 


George Gooding, coachman to Mr. Peters, residing in Buck-| experiment before. Still more astonishing is it that during 
ingham Palace-road, was summoned before Mr. Newton for} the numerous tests to which the cotton has been put mere 


driving a brougham to the danger of the public; nor that, 


| accident has not brought the fact to light. But it is of little 


Mr. Peters himself was summoned for using abusive language use speculating upon the chances that have hitherto kept 
to a gentleman who had been ill-advised enough to remon- | this peculiar property of gun-cotton in obscurity. It is con- 
strate with George Gooding for having knocked down a | fidently expected that further experiments and practical tests 


barrister. Mr. Peters apologised for his abusive language, | 
and escaped with payment of costs, and Mr. Newton, ad-, 
dressing George Gooding, who, it appeared from the evidence, | 
had been “recklessly driving along Waterloo-place” when | 
the mishap occurred, said he was sorry the law did not allow 
him to award a heavier penalty than he was going to inflict. | 
He hoped, however, that before long ‘here would be such an | 
alteration of the existing law as to enable magistrates to im- | 
pose heavier penalties. Ile then inflicted a fine of 40s. and | 
costs, and we trust that others beside George Gooding may | 
profit by the warning thus conveyed. Nothing grows s0 | 
rapidly upon those who indulge it as a taste for the destruc- | 
tion of human life, and if private coachmen once begin to | 
share the lawless excitements of the cabman’s career it will 
tend considerably to- affect a rate of street mortality. In 
New York we are no better off. 





The Constitutionnel asserts that during the recent party 
conflicts at Versailles frequent communications took place 
between the Cabinets of the three great military empires of 
Europe regarding the state of France. The Berlin Govern- 
ment naturally had much influence with the Governments of 
Russia and Austria on this subject, and a community of view 
was soon established between the three. According to the 
Constitutionnel, the German Government from the first 
represented that in its opinion the passionate discussions 
commenced at Versailles, when considered from the general 
political point of view, were not of a nature to justify intense 
alarm in Europe. What was most to be dreaded was the 
outburst of fresh disturbance in France. Now the Berlin 
Cabinet considered that parties at Versailles neutralized each 
other in such a manner that no one of them was sufficiently 
powerful, even if it wished, to produce a new revolution for 
its own special benefit. The struggle being thus reduced 
within comparatively moderate dimensions in France itself, 
the German Government concluded that it would not in all 
probability exercise any very disturbing influence upon the 
rest of Europe. In regard to the relations of Germany with 
France as determined by the Treaty of Frankfort, the Berlin 
authorities were not at all alarmed about the execution of the 
clauses of that treaty, the more especially as they still held 
four French departments in pledge. Therefore they were 
disposed to avoid giving any occasion for fresh embarrassment 
to France by demanding from her anything beyond the fulfil- 
ment of her engagements. The three Powers accordingly 
agreed that there should be no interference with the domestic 
aflairs of France, and that they should equally abstain from 
proflering good advice, whatever events might arise. 


While western and northern Europe have been deluged by 
rain-falls, it appears that in the south there prevails a drought 
of exceeding intensity. The correspondent of a French paper 
writes from Athens ‘that not a drop of rain has fallen there 
for months, and he says the heat is suflocating. Unfortu- 
nately for the population the municipal authorities of the 
Greek capital, with a thoughtfulness worthy of a Belfast or 
an Edinburgh town council, have adopted this propitious 
moment for reconstructing the public fountains, and, to begin 
with, have demolished them all. The result is, says the 
correspondent, that a water famine is universal, since all the 
wells are now dried up. In consequence of the dryness of 
the season the harvest has been a complete failure. The 
peasants know not to what saint to turn for aid, and many 
of them whose ruin has been consummated by the exactions 
of the pitiless tax-gatherer have fled to the mountains, from 
whence they will by-and-by come back transformed into 
brigands. To add to their other calamities an epidemic of 
typhoid fever is making havoc among the inhabitants of 
Athens, particularly among the younger population, while 
other malignant fevers, due to the putrid emanations from 
the marshes, are prevalent. In consequence Athens is 
deserted by strangers, and the Government is powerless to do 
anything to mitigate the sad condition of its subjects. In 
their misery they willingly allow themselves to be persuaded 
by M. Deligeorgis that the Laurium mines, if worked by the 
Greeks, would suffice to maintain the whole population of 
the kingdom ; and the ignorant masses believe the King is 
acting under evil and corrupt motives in not taking instant 
measures to enforce the rights of the nation against France 
and Italy. 


It has commonly been imagined, says the London Odserver, 
that to attempt to detonate wet gun-cotton would be almost 
as sensible an experiment as “letting off fireworks in the 
rain.” Like many other popular notions, however, this idea 
has been dispelled by the researches of science. Chimerical 
as the attempt may have seemed, Mr. E. O. Brown, a chemist 
in the War Department, determined to make the experiment, 
and succeeded in detonating a succession of discs containing 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of moisture, and subsequently a 
torpedo case containing 100 lb. of wet cotton was detonated 
eflectively at Weston. When adiscovery is made people are 
usually astonished that it has remained so long unknown; 
but it does seem strange, considering the chief danger at- 
tending the manufacture of gun-cotton has always lain in 





will prove that in a wet state gun-cotton possesses the same 
qualities which it has when dry, while being uninflammable 
when damp there can be little danger in storing or using it. 


It is interesting to learn that txe efforts which have been 
made lately to increase the commercial products of Australia 
have been successful. Two of the colonies—Victoria and 


Queensland—are now able to bring into the market an ap- 


| Preciabje quantity of native-grown sugar, extracted in the 


one instance from beetroot and in the other from cane. 
There appears, also, to be little doubt that almost every semi- 
tropical plant may be cultivated in some part of the province 
of Queensland. The coflee plant already covers several 
acres in the neighborhood of Townsville, and as the tea 
shrub grows luxuriantly in the Botanical Gardens at Bris- 
bane, there is no reason why it should not be cultivated 
generally and with a view to trade in other districts in the 
same latitude. The colonists themselves are looking forward 
to a time when rice and indigo will rank among the chief 
products of Australia, and are more anxious to promote the 
growth of such staples than to discover fresh gold-ficlds, 
where the fortunes of a few may be made, but the interests 
of the many are not likely to be advanced. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Christ at the Door. By Susan Hayes Ward. New York : 
Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. This is: avery beautiful and 
valuable work, especially suitable for the present season, 
The editor has brought together a rare collection of Chris- 
tian poetry, and has interspersed her selections with many 
excellent comments. Holman Hunt’s well known picture, 
“The Light of the World,” would seem to have suggested 
the general design of the volume, and an excellent photo- 
graphic copy of that painting serves as a frontispiece to the 
book. 

Never Again. By W.S. Msyo, M.D. New York: G. P, 
Putnam and Sons. A lengthy novel, treating of certain 
aspects of New York life. It is somewhat out of the beaten 
track, and therefore gives more entertainment than can gen- 
erally be obta:ned from the novels of the day. But it is not 
a book that will last, and we can scarcely imagine that ayy 
one would be tempted to read it a second time. “ Whop- 
pers,” the wild eccentric journalist, is the best instance of 
character-painting which the.story affords. The appearance 
of the volume is remarkably handsome, and the illustrations 
are not worse than those which usually disfigure novels, 

Thornton Liall; or Old Questions tn Young Lives. By 
Phebe F. McKeen. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and 
Co. School-girl life has seldom been more cleverly and at- 
tractively presented than in this volume. It can scaicely ve 
called a story, although a certain continuity is maintained, 
but is rather a series of episodes in the lives of a number of 
young girls at boarding school. The spirit of the book is 
earnest and thoughtful, but this in no wise prevents it from 
being highly entertaining, and it is quite removed from that 
class of works which have gained the unenviable name of 
“goody books.” We mean that the book is natural and true, 
free from cant, and full of genuine Christian feeling. It is 
especially a book for girls, but will not be found uninterest- 
ing by other readers. The illustrations at the opening of 
each chapter cannot be said to adorn the work. 

The Inglives ; or, How the Way Opened. By Margaret M 
Robertson. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. A 
pleasant and affecting story, narrating the experiences of a 
poor clergyman’s family, left almost penniless by his death. 
There are several fine types of character, and the interest of 
the story is well maintained. “ Aunt Bethia” is a personage 
with whom most people have been acquainted at some time 
in their lives, and there are several other characters which 
are very familiar. 

The Melody of the Twenty-third Psalm. By Anna Warner. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. This is a 
familiar commentary upon the twenty-third Psalin, illus- 
trated by a very large number of correlated passages from 
Scripture. Its style is graceful and easy, and it reveils much 
original thought. 

Wayfaring Hymns. By Anna Warner. New York: An- 
son D. F. Randolph and Co. A companion volume to the 
work last noticed. It contains a number of excellent hymns, 
original and translated. 


Spicy. A Novel. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. The thinnest of their novels. It is 
new, and so, as a matter of course, will find readers. But it 
is not a book upon which to expend many words. 

The Artists Love. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
And Stories by her Sister, Mrs. Frances Henshaw Baden. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Bros. Such is the queer 
title of a volume containing ninety pages by Mrs. South- 
worth, and nearly four hundred pages by “ hersister.” “ The 
Artist’s Love” is rather more lurid in color than sre most of 
this lady’s productions. Infanticide, insanity, and spirituelism 
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story appeals to the thoughtful reader. It is quite useless to 
attempt any serious criticism of such a work. Mrs. 8. has a 
large number of readers, to whom no exposure of her utter 
poverty in all that constitutes a good novelist would make 
the slightest difference. And, on the other hand, people who 
would be influenced by such criticism do not need it, for they 
care nothing whatever about Mrs. 8. So why should we say 
unpleasant things ? It is very easy to understand the popu- 
larity of her works, and let those enjoy them who cen. The 
larger portion of this volume is occupied by forty-two short 
stories by Mrs. F. H. Baden. They do not call for any espe- 
cial comment 





THE PLAYERS. 


“ Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chreuicics 
ef the time.”’— Hamlet. 


EDWIN BOOTH AS “ RICHARD III.” 


The unexpected reappearance of our greatest tragic actor is 
an event of peculiar interest; and, as might have been ex- 
pected, a vast audience weleemed him on Monday evening. 
“ Richard” can scarcely be considered as one of Mr. Booth’s 
greatest impersonations; it is not so elaborately and deli- 
cately finished as his ‘ Hemlet,” nor does it possess the abso- 
lute unity and symmetry of his “ Bertuccio ;’ but im general 
effectiveness, and variety of interest, it is unsurpassed by 
anything that he has done ; and in certain passages bears 
emphatic witness to the true genius of the actor. It is an 
unequal performance, ‘unsatisfactory in some aspects, yet 
thickly studded with rare beauties, and abounding in vitality 
and spirit. In common with all Mr. Booth’s performances, 
it is strongly marked by two admirable qualities, intensity 
and suggestiveness. Indeed it would be difficult to name 
any quality more generally characteristic of his acting, than 
@re these. He is largely gifted with that poetic faculty, 
which endues tle commonest things of earth with rich sig 
nificance, and bears the mind far beyond “the ignorant 
present.” His acting constantly suggests more than it openly 
expresses. Many instances of this will occur to all who have 
observed the actor, with the careful attention to which he is 
entitled. But perhaps the greatest charm of this impersona- 
tion is its variety, which isa continual surprize. The chang- 
ing moods of “ Richard,” and the many disguises wherewith 
he cloaks his eil purpose, afford great opportunities, and 
make very heavy demands upon the versatility of an actor. 
These rapidly alternating emotions, both real and assumed, 
Mr. Booth portrays with a grace and power, which banish 


THE DEEP SEA FISHING. 


Up with the flags, white, purple, and red, 

Flutter them out from the tall mast-head, 

Let the broad brown sail be bravely spread, 

For wives and children must le fed 

Though wintry winds wail wearily. 

Though the great waves crash on the rocky shore, 
Though the ominous foam on the sand lies hoar, 
And over the reef where the breakers roar, 

The sea-fret’s wreathing drearily. 





The mother bids her children pray 

For him who sails for them far away ; 

| The widow shrinks from the ligit of day, ; 

H And shudders as cheering words they say, 

| For darkly the storm clouds gather. 

And her one bold boy has gone with the rest, 
Where the long lines toss on the billows’ crest, 
O’er the pitiless sea whose “ wandering’’ breast, 
Long years sinee took his father. 


| 
| 


Up with the flag while the sail is set, 

Labor and anger must needs be met, 

For fire and bread are hard to get, 

Better than hunger, or cold, or debt, 

Tae squall o’er the wild waves sweeping. 

Up with the flag and away to the goal, 

Where for fathoms deep the blue seas roll, 
Where the dog-fish dart round the herring shoal, 
And the skate and the cod are leaping. 


Up with the flag, there is money to make, 
Where the sails in the fierce north-easter shake. 
Look to gear and tackle, away, for the sake 
Of the women at home, who will watch and wake, 
In the town ‘neath the tall cliffs lying. 
God speed the brave hearts on their toil afar, 
Till their boats come home ’neath the evening star, 
Till they steer their loads o’er the harbor bar, 
Where the crimson flag is flying. 

—All the Year Round. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


, 4 Ralph Keeler, author of “ Vagabond Adventures,” is 
a Egypt 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, jr., will edit the new humorous 
weekly, “ The London Gossip.” 

Harriet Hosmer has made a statue of the ex-Queen of Na- 
ples—the brave defender of Greta. 

Dr. Klein, Dean of the Chapter of Limburg, has been ap 
pointed private chaplain at the Vatican. 

Voltaire’s statue on Boulevard du Prince Eugene has been 
removed. 

The famous organ builder, Eberhard Friederich Walcker. 


who made the celebrated instrument in the cathedral at Ulm, 
is dead. 





the thought of art. His best acting is as “ Gloster,” before 
the coronation. At several points in the last three acts (the ; 
play has been divided into six acts) he is notably fine,—as in 
the scenes with “ Buckingham,” and in the fiery combat 
which concludes the play—but in many respects he disap- 
points anticipation. 

It is impossible for me to do more than touch very lightly 
upon a few of the beauties which distinguish the perform- 
ance. The actor’s appearance and bearing evince much 
careful study, and correct artistic feeling. His “ Richard” 
completely satisfies the eye; for historical accuracy, as well 
as for picturesque eflect, it is remarkable. The sardonic, 
soulless humor of the character is finely expressed, and fre- 
quently appears in sharp relief against its natural ferocity. 
In the portrayal of “ Richard’s” hypocrisy, Mr. Booth 
reaches his highest point of excellence; in this his art is 





| 





A new Canadian weekly journal, called the Fuvorite, has 
just appeared in Toronto. It is principally made up of 
stories, with illustrations. Mr. Geo. E. Desbarats is the 
publisher. 

Rev. Dr. Hepburn, a well-known Japanese scholar, has, for 
thirteen years, kad in readiness a costly copy of the Bible‘ 
waiting fora suitable opportunity to present it to the ruler of 
Japan. That opportunity arrived in November last, when 
he was given the desi permission to make the presenta- 
tion. 

The paintings, drawings, and objects of art left by Theo- 
philus Gautier are to be sold Jan. 14, 15, and 16. 

Prizes have been offered of $1250 for the best and $750 for 
the second best essay on “ The Temperance Reformation ; its 
claims upon the Christian;Church,” by a London Temperance 
League. The competition is open to the world. 

A new and complete edition of the works of Robert Tan. 
nahill is announced by Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, 


: 1 subt! 5 Gn Chien | fect, Ti | for sale to private subscribers only. 
most delicate and subtle, anc the i usion is perfect. el Mr. Reid, the present keeper of the prints and drawings at 
wooing scene could scarecly be improved, and the same may | yp, 


e British Museum, is about to publish “ A history of the 


be said of the scene in which he accepts the pioftered crown. | Print Room of the British Museum,” with some account of its 
In this latter scene, his “ Call him again,” was de'ivered in a | contents and biographical notices of its successive keepers. 


manner for which no praise could be too high; and the sup- 
pressed exultation, the wild delight, that he dares not reveal, 
when he is pronounced King, was shown with truly magni- 


The first volume of Mr. H. Dunning Macleoa’s “ Principles 
of Economical Philosophy,” which is ready for publication, 
is dedicated to M. Michel Chevalier. 


ficent eflect. The version of the play, in which Mr. Booth A... eee 6S Oe See fetta Sates bee 


rmally declined to exhibit Mr. Malam’s picture, called 


appears, is quite peculiar; it is an alteration of Colley |“ The Marriage of Shakespeare.” 
Cibber’s clever adaptation; and it is difficult to see what | ® A painting by Courbet, exhibited in 1865, and representing 


advantage has been gained by the change. 
means sure that—with proper curtailment—the play as 
Shakespeare wrote it, would not answer all the requirements 
of scenic presentation, quite as well as Cibber’s version does ; 
this however is an open question, and tradition and usage 
favor the popular adaptation ; but there dees not seem to be 
anything gained by such changes as have been made in the 
present instance. Mr. Booth’s impersonation of the “ Crook- 
back” is one which no lover of the stage should fail to wit- 
ness. During the past nine or ten years this performance 
has undergone very marked changes, and, as now presented, 
it is full of interest, and deserves the most careful regard. 





THE THEATRICAL PROSPECT. 


The general aspect of the stage is encouraging, notwith- 
standing the fact that several of our best houses are given 
over to spectacle and opera bouffe. For the present we have 
Mr. Booth on his own stage; Mr. Sothern stil displays the 
impudence and whimsicality of “Sam,” at Wallack’s; and a 
variety of excellent plays are being presented at the Union 
Square Theatre. The future also promises well. Mr. 
Florence, the Bourcicaults and Miss Neilson are to appear 
successitely at Booth’s; Mr. Sothern will play “ David Gar- 
rick ;’ Manager Daly will take a phoenix flight to the Globe 
Theatre, bearing his whole company with him; and ere 
ong it is to be hoped that the opening of Mr. Fechter’s 
Lyceum will take place. So in all respects the new theatri- 
eal year comes in happily and well. ROVER. 


I am by no} Proudhon, the writer, is now to be seen in the window of a 


picture-dealer in the Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


A bust of the celebrated conductor, Mariani, has just heen 
placed in the green room of the Bologna Theatre. The work 
was executed by the sculptor Verna, of Faenza. 

The Jersey States, at a special meeting held recently, 
agrecd, without a dissentient, to a vote of £1,000 for the 
erection of a monument in memory of General Don, who 
twice occupied the post of Governor of that island, and com- 
menced the erection of Fort Regent, and planted the military 
roads for which Jersey is so well known. The monument 
is from a design by Monsieur Robinet, an eminent French 
sculptor. 

It is stated that the patronage of the Queen is to be sought 
for the Birmingham Triennial Festival, which will probably 
commence on the 26th of August next, with Sir Michael 
Costa as conductor. 

A telegram announces the death of Dean Ramsay of Edin- 
burgh, widely known as an author and churchman. He was 
the fourth sun of the late Sir A. Ramsay, Bart., of Balmain, 
Scotland, avd was born in 1793. In 1857 he published his 
“ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character,” which was 
so popular as to pass through eight editions in two years. 
| Subsequently the Dean gave to the public his “ Pulpit Table 
| Talk: containing Remarks and Anecdotes,” another well- 
|read book. He was tolerant in his views, and was held in 

regard by clergymen of other denominations. 
—_—_>—_._.—. 


Facts For THE LADIEs.—Mrs. Mary Sanders, Jersey City, 
N. J., has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Ma- 
, chine since 1863 constantly, on all kinds of sewing, without 
repairs, and broken but one needle (accidentally); would not 
sell it for $1,000 if she could not get another. See the new 
Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 








“THAWED OUT.” 
4 BOY'S STORY. 
| BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN LANGFORD. 
| 


| Thescene where my adventure opened was a port of some 
|importance in those days, on the ‘‘ American” shore of Lake 
| Erie; and the time was the beginning of December. At 
| sunset, or rather a little in advance, perhaps, of the time 
| when it was supposed to set, I was to have met a servant, who 
; was entrusted with a packet of some importance to me. At 
|this part of the stormy lake, there was a deep bend or bay, 
;some miles in length and breadth, the port I have mentioned 
| being in the centre of the bend, and a very long pier run- 
| ning out into the lake, on the end of which stood a lighthouse. 
| The servant, a raw Irish lad named ‘‘ Darby,” was to have 
jmet me at this lighthouse; so, taking my skates, and wrap- 
| ping myself well up, for the cold was intense, I made for one 
|of the points of land in order to skate across tohim. The 
Jake was not frozen quite across, there being yet many miles 
of open water in the centre; but navigation had closed, as 
they say at the Baltic and on the Western lakes alike, seve- 
ral sailing vessels being firmly frozen in for the winter, and 
two or three steamboats locked in, in a similar icy embrace, 
at the town end of the pier. 

As I reached the beach, and commenced to strap on my 
skates, the sky bore strong evidence of a coming storm; in 
fact, a howling blast had already set in from tho southern or 
land side. ‘The ice was smooth, unbroken, and free from 
snow, and, though strong enough for men, was not safe for 
horse or sleigh. Just as I started, I perceived, even at that 
distance, a solitary figure proceeding along the pier to the 
place of destination, and this proved to be Darby himself, as 
I afterwards ascertained. Giving myself a good “offing,” as 
seamen might term it—that is, proceeding straight out for 
about a mile, and then turning to pursue a course parallel with 
the shore—on I went, the gale at every second gathering in 
strength and violence, so much so, indeed, that I found ita 
very difficult matter to keep my feet at all; and as the blast 
beat with all its fury against my side, I had to lean against it 
as against a falling wall with all my strength, which rendered 
my progress rather slow. I then perceived, when too late, 
that with all my cleverness I had taken rather too wide an 
** offing,’ and should have the greatest difficulty in reaching 
the Jighthouse at all. To make matters still worse, a thin but 
hard round sleet began to fall, which blinded me, and even 
at that period filled me with anxiety, if not alarm. Now that 
[ was under weigh, however, I bore up against the difficulty 
as bravely as I could, and had got withia, perhaps, three- 
quarters of a mile of the lighthouse, when I perceived others 
moving along the pier towards the same point, evidently with 
great difficulty, and at the same time making the most frantic 
gestures with their arms, plainly indicating danger of some 
unusual kind, and that, too, in my direction, although as 
yet invisible to myself. Dense crowds gathered along the 
beach, and just as I began to find that with all my strength 
[ was being borne beyond the lighthouse, a terrific shock, 
which for a moment mocked the voice of the hurricane, 
caused the entire surface of the ice to quiver as with an 
earthquake, and flung me prostrate on my face, whilst a loud 
and reverberating roar echoed in my ears, and leaped like 
“the live thunder” from point to point, until it was lost in 
the distance and wild tumult of the storm. I have traversed 
since then the four quarters of the earth; 1 have seen the 
hickory, and the oak, and the pine shivered into matches 
with the lightning, before my face; I have seen the strong 
masts of a ship snapped off like pipe-stems, and flung into 
the surge; I have stood when an earthquake roared and scat- 
tered death and ruin above and around me ; but never yet 
have I heard such a sound as that, nor shall I, perhaps, until 
“the crack of doom!” 

In a moment I was on my feet again, and comprehended at 
last the danger of my position. ‘he great body of ice had 
yielded to the immense pressure of the wind (the centre of 
the lake being, as I said, open), and split along the coast 
close tome ; and, should I not regain my position on the land 
side of ‘the chasm thus made, and that, too, at once, I should 
be borne across the entire width of Lake Erie—at least 
eighty miles!—to the shores of British America; that is to 
say, if the field whereon I stood were not broken up into 
minute fragments by the combination of wind and wave. 
There is no mistake about Lake Erie in those respects; for I 
have since discovered that the storm-demons have made its 
comparatively small surface a sort of trysting-place—a small 
stage of reheursal for their grander performances around the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. What a prospect for 
me, then, on a wild night, with the frost already beginning to 
pierce my very marrow ! 

Regaining my feet, and running before the wind for fifty or 
sixty yards, in order to gain sufficient impetus, I threw all my 
young strength into the battle for life with death, despite the 
width of the chasm: a perilous leap to attempt on any occa- 
sion, but now doubly so, with the pressure of a hurricane that 
thrust itself into my face with the force of a falling tower. 
Bat I was an excellent skater, and felt a thrill of pride for a 
moment, as I saw the horror-stricken crowds of strong men, 
and even ladies and children, gazing all at me with breathless 
suspense. 

That leap was indeed an achievement now; but it was one 
destined to lead to no practical result for good. I leaped the 
chasm, and cleared it and two or three feet of the edge, falling 
violently backwards as I did so; but no sooner had I risen, 
and that too with great difficulty, than another shock, less 
loud but far more disestrous to me, rent once more asunder 
the great frozen sheet, and another and a wider chasm gaped 
between myself and the shore! Alas! they cheered and hoped 
in vain. ‘Ihe eckoes thundered for miles along the beach, 
and once more I staggered, but did not fall. 

Onward I struggled until I reached the edge of the second 
chasm, and saw that this time the winds bad, indeed, done 
their very worst. The entire body of ice had parted from the 
American shore! and I was rapidly borne upon its death- 
chilling surface towards the Canadas, with nothing be‘ore me 
but night and the waves, with the Ice-King and the Storm. King 
for my royal companions. 

My agonised attitude was but too well understood on land, 
and bravely did those who crowded the now distant pier set 
about my rescue. A six-oared boat was launched as speedily 
as possible, having been lifted by main force from the inner 
side of the pier, which was still frozen, to the outer side, now 
free from ice, and manned with a goodly crew. But I knew 
nothing of all this then. I knew I was in great peril; I be- 


lieved that I was lost; and yet a pleasing glow seemed to be 
settling through my frame, which began to make me feel in- 
different to, or at least oblivious of, the movements on lan?; 
and so, sitting, or rather dropping gently down, I endeavored 
to undo with my stiffening fingers the straps of the -kates. 
It was an objectless as well as a hopeless task, aid as I leaned 
back upon my elbow, and gazed lenguidly through the dark~ 
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ness, I actually smiled, with a species of delight, at the sensa- 
tions which crept overme! It was the most exquisite prelude | 
to a night's rest I had, or have, ever enjoyed. ‘hen I roused | 
myself a little, and again, in the dim light, saw the darkening | 
shore befure me. Then, too, my eyes wandered further, and | 
saw a boat launched from the pier, which was now fully two | 
miles away, and making towards me ; but I felt not the slight- | 
est interest in its movements. I only prayed most fervently ; | 
and then I thought of poor Darby. This was the momentary | 
reaction from the first languor, and must have pas ed as 
rapidly as a dream. 1 wept deeply, bitterly, for I was only a 
boy; but there were few tears. I lost all consciousness at 
last: father, mother, home, and friends: and I, the wanderer, 


more. 

On swept the blast; onward swept the boat, and on, too, 
crept the night. The smooth, round swell brist’ed into 
angry, crested waves—little at first, but growing larger as they 


spat their sharp diamonds over my prostrate and senseless | 


form. And so the ice broke up piece by piece around me ; 
but, in the mist and sleet and gathering darkness, boat after 
boat, with its rescuing crew, was borne past me unseen, while 
the shouts of the brave men who manned them were lost. 
Neither did I hear, shortly after, the shouts of other men; 
nor the sharp ‘‘crunch” of my own clothes as they were torn 
from their icy bed ; nor the rough expletives that were borne 
upon the blast from the lips of those who raised me up, and 
conveyed me, all unconscious, into a safer bed indeed, but 
one that was not half so delicious as that from which I had 
just been torn! Yes; Iam told that my Uncle Toby’s oath 
passed through some rough, bearded lips that night—but I 
was saved ! 
* * * - * * * 

When I opened my eyes on my return from the land of 
spirits, the first object they rested upon was a boy named 
Lathrop. Having taken a fancy to the sea, he had been ap- 
prenticed to the captain of a vessel once renowned on the 
lakes, but which has long since gone to the last home of all 
good old ships that have done their duty. I mean the Queen 
Charlotte, Commodore Barclay’s * flag-ship,” taken from the 
British in Commodore Perry's victory at the battle of L ke 
Erie, and at the period of which I write ergazed in the ignoble 
task of carrying staves (not slaves) in their rong’: state to 
Buffalo. The lad was older than myself, and I had always 
respected and even loved him, for his large mental capacity, 
his truthfulness, honesty, and ambition to be great by the 
force of goodness. Idid not address him at first, nor did he 
know that I was awake. He was carving a small figure-head 
with a coarse jack-knife ont of a piece of pine, whistling to 
himself very softly the while. I first endeavored to recall to 
myself the events of the past night, and how and when I had 
been taken on board. But all was blank to me, Then came 
a dim recollection of the boats which had been launched for 
my rescue, and wondering, in a semi-delirious state, what had 
become of the people in them, I at last arrived at my actual 
condition, and, turning to the boy, called out his name very 
softly— 

** Lathrop ?” 

He started, turned his large brown eyes with pleasurable 
surprise towards the hammock in which I lay, flang his jack- 
knife and figure-head upon a locker, and hastened to my 
side. 

‘* How d'ye do, Lathrop ?” said I, stretching forth my hand, 
which the laud grasped most warmly. ‘* Where am I, at all? 
What are you doing here? I thonght you were at Detroit. 

And then came an answer, voluble as the questions put by 
Beppo’s wife, when her long-absent lord, but no longer mas- 
ter, nad returned to her :— 

‘*You're on board the Queen Char lot-fe”—pronouncing the 
word with a very strong accent on the last syllable, and 
standing on a locker, in order to place his head on a level with 
the top of my hammock, and not caring to reply to my first 
salute and question as to the state of his own health. ‘* Our 
chaps picked y’up las’ night, jest arter dark, near friz to death 
—at least they said you was jest goin’ off t’ sleep. How d’ye 
feel yourself?” 

**T feel—indeed I can’t tell you how I feel,” I replied. ‘I 
feel very strangely all over, especially about the hips, ankles, 
and shoulders, where there are such pains and aches.” 

**Tonce ate a frozen onion,” said the sage owner of the jack- 
knife, and Congressman in prospectu, in his roundabout way 
of making a remark, ‘‘ an’ it didn't taste like other onions, cos 
the spaces ‘twixt the layers had somethin’ curious ‘tween ’em ; 
but you see it was thawed out, an’ tasted as if it had been 
miserable. I s’pose you feel jest like that frozen onion—all 
thawed out ?’ 

And “ thawed ont” it seems I certainly was; the layers about 
my poor bones must have contained something akin to that 
between the layers of the onion. That night I was in a high 
state of delirium. I remember the scenes [ witnessed in that 
state even to this day—now thirty-five years ago—and for 
fifteen months I never stood erect. Iwas in a consuming 
fever, but that left me at last, and nowI am as strong as 
though I had never passed through that, or a score of ordeals 
since. 

I have bnt little to add to the foregoing, and what little 
there is belongs to my leap. It will be recollected that I had 
appointed to meet the Irish lad Darby, to receive from him a 
letter and a little parcel. I was quite right in my supposition 
that it was he whom I had seen in the distance on the pier; 
but I afterwards learned that in the midst of the confusion at- 
tending the launch of the extemporised life-boat, and just as 
the men were rowing off, Darby rushed as fast asthe wind and 
slippery ice vould allow him, shouting, “ Howld hard a bit, 
wiil yeez? Stop that boat, an’ let mein! Shure I’ve a let 
ther an’ a bundle for him!” We can all, even to poor Darby 
himself, afford to langh at that in the lapse of years. 

I have never had skates on my feet since that period, and, 
in all probability, never shall again. I have leaped over all 
ambition as regards the ice in that respect, and have been 
quite satisfied with the sight of an iceberg in Newfoundland 
waters since, in the hot month of June; orthe smell of the 
cold mist which prevails when they are thick on a dark night 
in the Southern Ocean. —Cassell’s. 

—_+—- 


ALL THE WORLD A VILLAGE. 


What would the ghost of Captain James Cook, or that 
of Admiral Anson, or of any other great circumnavigator, say 
to the following advertisement, which has appeared simul- 
taneously in San Francisco, New York, and London ¥ 

“Round the World in Eighty-one Days for Eleven Hun- 
dred and Forty-five Dollars in Gold (£229 sterling). From 
San Francisco to Yokohama, 4,700 miles; from Yokohama 
to Hong ng 2 1,600 miles; from Hong Kong to Culcutta, 
8,500 miles; frem Calcutta to Bombay, 1400 miles; from 
Bombay to Suez, 3,600 miles; from Suez to Alexandria, 225 
miles; from Alexandria to Brindisi, 850 miles; from Brin- 


jas a matter of course. 


| Mr. Seward, late Secretary of State for the American Union 
| made the trip at the ripe rage of seventy, and having died 
: , : ‘ {at the riper age of seventy-two, has left the world the recital 
laid myself down, and slept; knowing, feeling, praying no |of what he saw, heard, and did, during the journey. A hale 
| age, started from London, a few months ago, to New York 
| and San Francisco, intending to proceed from San Francisco 


miles.” 


This announcement is a veritable sign of the times and of | 
the restless activity of the race. Nobody thinks it much of | 
an achievement in our day to circumnavigate the globe. 
English and American merchants and manufacturers make 


| the grand tour in the ~ of their business, and look upon it 
! 


id not only the young, but the old 
make the circle, that would have appalled their grandfathers. | 


old friend of mine, who is upwards of seventy-five years of 


to India, China, Australia, and New Zealand, and thought 
little more of it than if he were going to the Highlands of 
| Scouland for his autumnal holiday. Doubtless he will return 
all right, for he has pluck enough for anything, and, barring 
j aceident or shipwreck, it is very likely that he will accom- 
| plish the feat, which he has undertaken from pure love of 
| adventure, or the desire of change and occnpation. The late 
|Mr. Anson Burlinghame, who was appointed ambassador 
{from the United States to China, and reappointed ambassa- 
| dor by China to his own country and to all the great powers 
,in Europe, declared that he never knew how little the world 
j was until he had sailed round it. “In fact,” said he, “I 
| have learned to look upon the world as no more than a good- 
sized village.” 

Distance and remoteness have become traditions of the 
past, and the imagination of the man who can correspond, 
by the electric cable, with New York, San Francisco, or 
Canton, and receive an avswer in an hour or two, or per- 
haps ina few minutes, needs no great prompting to look upon 
those places as within easy reach of his foot, if it be his 
pleasure to visit them. The consequences of this neighbor- 
ship of once widely-separated lands are defining themselves 
more distinctly every day, and threaten, perhaps it should be 
said promise, to assimilate the costume, the manners, and to 
a partial extent the language of all the nations of the world. 
; Time was when the traveller, who strayed no further afield 
) than to the Continent of Europe, would refresh his eyes by 

the study of many picturesque varieties of national costume. 
In Belgium, in Holland, in Germany, in Italy, in Switzerland, 
in Brittany, in the South of France, in Spain, he found not 
only a change of scene, language, and manner, but a change 
in the attire of men and women, which pleased him by its 
novelty, as well as by its beauty. There was something very 
piquant and attractive in the Spanish mantilla, as worn by 
the dark-eyed Andalusians and Madrilenas. This garment is 
now rarely to be seen, though not many years ago it was as 
common in the streets of Brussels and Antwerp as in those of 
Madrid and Seville. The hideous chignon and the miserable 
apologies for head-gear which the ladies of England, France, 
and America delight to wear, have rendered the beautiful 
mantilla impossible. The peasant girls of tne Swiss cantons, 
with their quaint petticoats, and their coquettish hats, have 
revolutionised their dress, and appear no longer in the coarse, 
but picturesque and serviceable attire of the olden time, but 
in the slatternly imitation of the tawdry dress affected by 
servant-girls who ape the style of their mistresses. All the 
Christian nations of the world dress pretty nearly alike, and 
the Orientals are beginning to follow suit. 

Not the least curious incident of the spproximation of the 
peoples, which steam and the electric wire have brought 
about, is the awakening of the sluggish Oriental mind to a 
knowledge of the fact that there is a Western as well as an 
Eastern civilisation, and that the former is in many respects 
worthy of imitation and cultivation. The Chivese and Jap- 
anese have begun to swarm over theirown border into other 
lands, and crossing the Pacific, have made a foot-hold in 
California and Oregon, to the great advantage of themselves 
and those two states of the American Union. They are ex- 
cellent mechanics, first-rate bakers and gardeners, and as 
laundresses and getters up of fine linen, they are unrivalled 
for neatness, punctuality, and cheapness. They also make 
admirable servants, and in a country like America, where do- 
mestic help.is not only very costly but very independent and 
insolent, the econemic, thrifty, painstaking, and industrious 
Chinese supply a pressing want so admirably, as to make the 
people of New York and New England, and other states on 
the Atlentic sea-board, very anxious for a similar visitation, 
to replace the lazy negroes and the saucy Irish, to whom 
they are almost exclusively beholden for domestic service. 
Perhaps, as the intercourse among the nations of the Kast 
and West becomes more frequent and more intimate, the 
Chinese and Japanese may find their way to Europe as well 
as America, and act among us the sorely needed parts of re- 
spectful, economical, and capable servants. 

And not only do the eastern potentates of China, Japan, 
Borneo, and Siam, send to England and Scotland for steam 
yachts, for railway iron, and for capable engineers to lay 
down their railroads; not only do they send envoys and am- 
bassadors to report to them on their return the wonders they 
have seen, and the things to be avoided or imitated, in the 
example set them by the West; but they themselves begin to 
perceive the advantages of foreign travel. It was thought a 
daring innovation on ancient routine when first the Sultan of 
Turkey, the great Padishah himself, and after him the Khe- 
dive, or Vicervy of Egypt, visited England. Their example 
is about to be followed by a still more secluded and ancient 
potentate. No Sultan or Shah of Persia has ever been 
known to travel beyond the limits of that land of roses and 
romance; but the present Shab, inspired by the spirit of the 
age, and perhaps prompted by the knowledge of what has 
been done by his brother of Turkey, has resolved to visit 
Europe and to see for himseif as much as sultans, shahs, 
kings, emperors, and other great potentates are permitted to 
see by the vigilant jealousy of those who surround them, or 
by the absurd etiquette by which they surround themselves. 
Doubtless he will return to the land of roses a wiser man, 
with ideas more enlarged and cosmopolitan than he pos- 
sessed when he started. Possibly the Mikado or the Tycoon 
may come next, or the Emperor ef China, or that shadowy 
personage, the Grand Llama of Thibet. 

There is but one part of the habitable globe—though a 
very large part, it must be admitted—that is very closely shut 
against the tride and the ideas of Europe and America. 
China is not yet thoroughly open, but is opening; Central 
Asia is no longer the terra incognit& that it was; but the in- 
terior of Africa, long hermetically sealed, will speedily have 
the light and air of Europe let into it. A little chink has 
been pierced in the wall by Dr. Livingstone and other ardent 
explorers. The chink will widen into a cleft, and the great 
mysterious door of the long-closed continent will be swung 
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disi to London, 1,200 miles; from London to New York, | highway be added to the great village in which we all live, 
3,200 miles; from New York to San Francisco, 3,294) along which the busy wheels of the chariot of trade will 
rattle, bearing along with them the thought, the manners, 


and the material wealth of these restless times. 

Wiul this constantly increasing intercourse, this stream of 
travel, this constant puft of the locomotive, this continual 
flashing of messages along the electric wire, over the land 
and under the ocean, produce, in the duly appointed course 
of time, a uniformity of religion and of linguage among all 
the peoples of the earth? It there is to be but ene religion 
none can doubt that that religion will be the Christian. If 


? | there is to be but one language, there can be as little doubt 


that the English has more chances in its favor than any 

other. French and German, widely extended though they 

are, do not force themselves over the globe in the train of 

emigration; and if they do travel on that mighty tide, are 

effaced in a generation or two by the more powerful English. 

Spanish bids fair to keep South America to itself; but North 

America, to be peopled at no distant day by a hundred or a 

hundred and fifty millions of souls, will continue to speak 

English. Australia, New Zealand, and the South African 
colonies, which, combined if not separately, will rival North 
America in population, will also speak English. In fact, 
English has already become the great cosmopolitan language 
of the world, which every nation begins to study. Language, 
as well as distance, hus hitherto kept people strangers to 
each other. Strangeness has led to estrangement, and es- 

trangement, aided by ignorance and prejudice, has been the 
cause of wars innumerable, which might never have broken 
out if the peoples of the world had had the opportunities 
which they now possess of making acquaintance with each 
other. In view of the fact, however, that Germany is a vast 
camp, and that every man is compelled, nolens ,olens, to 
serve as asoldier during some of the best and most vigorous 
years of his life; that Russia keeps more than a million of 
men under arms; that Austria strives to keep as many; that 
France burns with the desire of revenge against her recent 
conqueror; and that the whole Continent, in fact, is little 
beiter than a vast parade ground for the evolutions of horse, 
foot, and artillery, it seems over — if not Utopian, to 
imagine that the day is perhaps not far distant when nationa 
will cease to make war upon one another for so-called prin- 
ciples of nationality, or for enlarged frontier, or for petty 
offences against the self-esteem of a king or an ambassador, 
or for the crazy ambition of the head of a dynasty, who 
wishes to strengthen himself at home by picking a needless 
quarrel with some other potentate abroad. Nevertheless, no 
student of contemporary history, no clear-sighted traveller, 
no dispassionate observer of the world and its ways, can fail 
to perceive that the tendency of increased intercourse is 
towards peace. If there be violence, there is power enough 
latent somewhere to put a stop to it by the strong arm of 
the law; and if the whole world be but a village as regards 
proximity of man to man, or shop to shop, within its boun- 
daries, itis not very unreasonable to hope and believe, thut 
public opinion may ultimately become so stroag, so decided, 
and so unanimous, as to declare a peace-breaker a public 
oo, and put him down accordingly —AU th: Year 

ound. 
~~ 


MIDDLE AGE, 


The impressions which a young man receives of things in 
general are grossly erroneous and partial, but they are vivid - 
those which are impressed upon the middle-aged man are more 
accurate, but they are so faint that ho {s scarcely conscious 
that they exist. And yet, though few people have summed up 
their experience in any definite formula, the experience ig 
latent in their nature, and influences their disposition. By a 
sufficient effort of mind the lessons which have been tacitly 
absorbed can he made to merge into consciousness; and it ig 
worth while occasionally to make the effort. 

If one asks a man what is his opiuion of the world in which 
he lives, nothing is rarer than to receive an auswer which in 
any degree expresses the result of a true reasoning process, 
The reply generally means one or two things. It may be a 
hasty generalization from two or three conspicnous facts. The 
other day a lad of fourteen did a really heroic action. He 
succeeded by an admirable display of coolness and seamanship 
in saving himself when exposed in an open boat to a heavy 
gale. The boy deserved all praise; but it was scarcely safe to 
assume, as his critics generally did, that our naval supremacy 
was at once placed beyond all doubt. The action really proved 
that there was one hero, aged fourteen, in England, or, in other 
words, that heroism was not absolutely extinct amongst us ; 
but of course it threw no light at all upon the extent to which 
it prevails, as there were no means of knowing how far the 
lad's excellent qualities were exceptional. In the same way 
the occurrence of a single murder or a single failure of justiee 
is generally considered to prove that England is on the road ta 
ruin. A sensitive observer who has been shocked at the dis- 
covery of a pauperized district in London declares forthwith 
that society 1s rotting to its base. Yet everybody knows that 
there has been poverty and that there have beon murders and 
failures of justice, even since men have existed. The one 
question is, whether crime and pauperism are increasing or 
diminishing, and upon that question no single experience 
throws any light worth notice. A vast induction of extreme 
difficulty is required, and most people are satistied with one 
hasty glance. Nothing would be easier than to accumulate a 
chain of testimonies to the fact that each generation in a long 
series has been worse than its predecessors, and yet that the 
last are very much better than the first. But, as a rule, peo- 
ple do not even tronble themselves to test their impressions 
by experience at all. In that case the assertion that the world 
is going to the dogs means simply that the observer's liver ig 
out of order, and the assertion that we are rapidly improving 
is a proof that one man has a good digestion, and is a proof 
of nothing more. The man of forty has seldom anything more 
to say that is worth hearing than the boy of fifteen. He bas 
made a guess, good or bad, and the guess has become so in- 
grained into his system of thought that he can no longer get 
rid of it even inimagination. The quadragenarian has gained 
knowledge of the world in a certain sense ; butit is very rarely 
knowledge which can be called scientific, or even contains 
useful testimony for scientific purposes. It consists of a series 
of empirical maxims, founded partly on observation and much 
more upon the idiosyncracies of the individual observer, 
Such as it is, however, it has its value, if not fur the philo- 
sopher, at least for the possessor himself. His estimate of the 
value and capabilities of the planet may be worthless, but he 
has worked out a tolerably fair set of practical rules by which 
to steer his own course. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the most desirable a‘titude 
of mind for a man who has finally reached the great table-lend 
of life; and for whom the ‘‘splendid vision” of youth las 
‘* faded into the light of common day?” ‘This is a wide ques- 











wide open, that all who will may enter, Then will another 


tion, and one to which a complete answer could not be given 
without making assertions as rash as those of which we bave 
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been speaking. If, however, any general propositions as to| and has occasionally the most racy bits of scandal to reveal, 
the world at large must be rejected, there are some personal | which he does in a most artistic and graceful manner. He 
lessons which a man should have learnt which often take the | does not object to dance a whole evening and with twenty 
form of general propositions. ‘The subjective element in the | different partners, to all of whom he will endeavor to make 
sweeping generalizations of the optimist or pessimist may be | himself equally fascinating and agreeable. For be it under- 
useful, though their objective truth is more than doubtful. | stood it is the desire of the beau to ingratiate himself with the 
Perhaps the most comfortable frame of mind—we need not | whole feminine sex rather than secure the favor of any particu- 
ask whether it is the most virtuous, or implies the most|lar representative thereof. ‘The fact is, however, that he is 
accurate valuation of things—is a good, steady optimism with | not appreciated as he deserves. There is a disposition on the 
a dash of cynicism to give it a flavor. By forty it is time for) part of those whom he serves to laugh at and snub him, and be 
most people to give up kicking against the pricks. Heroes, | thaukless for all the favors he confers. All he does is taken as 
saints, and men of genius may strike out their own paths; a matter of course. He is quizzed because he is ostentatiously 
but for the ordinary human being it is as well that by the time | a dandy—a fussy fellow, who indulges in the high-falutin’ style 
his frame has become rigid he should cease from vain strug-| of conversation. There is an undefined idea that, divested of 
glings against the inevitable. He bas built up the walls of the | fine feathers, and placed in any sphere but the drawing-room 
prison-house in which he is condemned to dwell for the term | or the promenade, he would cut but a sorry figure. Te never 
of his natural life. And therefore it will be convenient to | shows that he ean do anything out of his particular line, 
acquire two settled convictions ; ‘he first, that the world is on | which is, after all, a disecreditable one for any man to devote 
the whole a tolerable place, with a general, though scarcely himself to. 


‘ f Besides this, he frequently overdoes his part. 
rceptible, tendency to improvement; and the second, that | His vows of admiration become ridiculously theatrical; his 


@ personally can do very little to make it better o1 worse, It|,estures and facial expression absurdly forced, and conven- 
is highly desirable that a young man should be under the im- | tional ladies tire of his polite attentions. This is particularly 
pression that the salvation of mankind may depend upon his | the case when he approaches the period of the sere and yellow 
personal efforts. Such a theory impresses upon him a sense | leaf, when dancing becomes an effort, and he has to resort to 


of responsibility, and tends to the formation of a strong sense | many artifices to keep up appearances, when the thing, in 
of duty. 


have elasticity enough to bear them. 
disap 


those who expect little. ‘The habits are formed, and we there- | obtrusive gallantry remains as noticeable, and excites as much 
fore do not require the slimulus of an extravagant belief in| comment as ever. But age brings with it many mortifications. 


our own powers. We grind in the mull contentedly, and do 
not insist upon believing that we are turning the axle of the 
universe. Kuowing by experience how much co-operation is 
required to get the smallest bit of good work really effected, 
and how much the conspicqous leaders of society owe to the 
anonymous assistants who work for pay instead of glory, we 
become reconciled to our own impotence. Sensible how 
much we are the sleves of the past, and how infinitesimal a 

rt of the cosmical machinery we are driving, it is necessary 
for our comfort to be persuaded that the world does more or 
less get better. Pessimism becomes intolerable when we feel 
that we can do nothing to arrest the downward impetus of the 
vast mass of which we form an insignificant part. The 
smaller we feel ourselves to be, the more desirable it is to be 
convinced that things will improve without our assistance. It 
is equally important that our optimism should not be of too 
enthusiastic a variety; for that would expose us to too violent 
a conflict with facts. In the world, as it is at present con- 
stituted, it is net prudent yor decent to go through lite in a 
state of exuberant exultation. ‘There are too many evils 
about us, and too many ominous symptoms that worse things 
may come upon us. People who ate contemporaries with 
English pauperism and American corruption and French 
communism, who see that masses of men are drifling in one 
direction into utter irreligion and in another into abject 
superstition, who may hear Mr. Odger making speeches in the 
parks and have Mr. Ayrton ruling over them in office, have no 
right to be in what is called a ** cock-a-hoop” frame of mind. 
If we must keep sheer disgust and misanthropy at arm's 
length by believing that the tide is, on the whole, setting in 


if it leads to frequent disappointments, young men | short, that was once a pleasure becomes a toil. 


But as we grow older | growing infirmities of age do not, as a rule, induce him to 


pointments are more serious matters, and we begin to | relinquish bis miserable part. He sustains it to the end of the 
feel the full force of the blessing sometimes pronounced upon | chapter. i 





Bat even the 
Marriage—a rare event—cannot cure him. His 


He is made to feel his weakness. He is exposed to many 
slights.— Graphic. 
—__ 
AN ANECDOTE OF TWO ACTORS. 

When the elder Mathews (the son of a “serious book- 
seller” in the Strand) began to appear in private theatricals, 
he obtained an introduction to Macklin, and visited the old 
lion in his den, resolved to give him a taste of his quality. 
Ife arrived at Tavistock-court, and went up; there was 
Macklin in his arm-chair; when the door opened and the 
youth was announced, he did not attempt to rise, nor, indeed, 
to take any notice of the entrance of the stranger, but re- 
mained with one arm on either elbow of the chair he sat in, 
looking sour and severe at his expected pupil, who, hesitating 
on the threshold, paused timidly, which occasioned Macklin 
to call out, in any but inviting tones, “Come nearer. What 
do you stand there \for? You can’t act in the gap of the 
door?’ The young man approached. “ Well,’ added 
Macklin, in tones ill calculated to inspire corfidence, “ now 
let me hear you; don’t be afraid.” His crabbed austerity 
completely chilled the aspirant’s ardor; however, mustering 
up all the confidence this harsh reception had left him, he 
began to declaim according to the approved rule of “ speech 
days.” Macklin, sitting like astern judge waiting to pro- 
nounce sentence upon a criminal rather than to laud a hero, 
soon interrupted the speech witha mock imitation of the 
novice’s monotonous tones, barking out “ Bow, wow, wow, 
wow.” This was enough to damp the Thespian flame which 





the right direction below the surface, we must also avoi 
shocks to our faith by admitting at once, and freely, that many 
of the snperticial currents are running in very questionable 
directions indeed.—Saturday Review. 

———_—_—_—___— 


BEAUX., 


Most people have some hobby which they ride desperately 
hard, and with much pleasvre. It is the salt which savors 
their whole life, at once the amusement and summnim bonum 
of their existence. It matters little what it is. Men and 
women enter eagerly into a search after rare coins or ancient 
relics, as if the welfare of creation depended upon the success 
of their efforts. Others, perbaps, endeavor to prove to the 
world that it is possible to square a circle, or perform what 
appears to ordinary folk some equally impossible feat. All 
seem mightily engrossed in what they are doing, and com. 
paratively indifferent as to what is thought about them. How- 
ever trivial their pursuit may be, the reflection that they are 
wasting precious moments never apparently troubles them, 
Among these hobby-riders must be classed the genuine, 
thorough-going beau. ‘Those who know anythiny at all about 
society, and have had the experience of a number of years, 
cannot fail t> notice that in every little circle and clique there 
appear, season after season, a number of these ladies’ men, and 
that in each season it is, with slight changes, the same men 
sustaining the same parts, Society, in fact, would hardly be 


had lighted the poor youth into the presence of the terrible 
old man, and he felt himself unable to make another essay, 


say. In addition, he suddenly brings you up short, and sum- 
marily ends the interview. For the rest, without actually 
saying so, he informs you that you are a fool, a ‘‘ cad,” or 
something equally degraded. He evades every question you 
may ask him, and declines to afford you the information 
required. When you draw nigh unto him it is his sweet will 
to keep you waiting until you are thoroughly tired out, and 
then, perhaps, to walk off as if he were ignorant of your exis- 
tence. He is equally andacious when himself merely a ** go- 
between.” He eyes you complacently as you kick the toes of 
your boots out at long delay; then, when he has asserted his 
dignity in this respect, he asks you who you are and what 
is your business, in a manner which evidences that he deems 
you some poor devil who has come on something little better 
than a begging mission ; and, ‘astly, having thoroughly scru- 
tinized you, he remarks, with an air of indifference, that he 
does not think there is any use in your waiting, for the big- 
wig is out, engaged, or too transcendent a mortal to trouble 
himself with your petty concerns. As you depart, thoroughly 
vexed, and longing for an opportunity of revenge, he warms 
his coat- ails before the fire, feeling that he has successfully 
vindicated his claim to be considered a master of the art of 
polite insolence. It is noticeable that in all this nothing 
absolutely rude has been said—no vulgar expression been 
allowed to escape. ‘The conversation, reported word for word, 

would seem nothing remarkable, and but little calculated to 
aggravate either of the engaging parties. It is comparatively 

free from the coarse insult of the half-educated ‘‘ cad” who has 
suddenly found himself elevated above his original humble 
sphere. The latter, by careful study and founding his style 
upon a good model, may acquire the art, but it will take him 

a considerable time to do so, and the probability is that, unless 

he commences when he is comparatively young, he will never 

make anything but a clumsy buugler. 

‘Lo be successfully politely insolent, a man must be tolerably 
well educated, possess plenty of self-confidence, and have cul- 
tivated his powers for some considerable time. It is not too 
much to say that careful mothers and fathers, in many 
instances, give hopeful youths many lessons when the learners 
are but young. ‘Ihe latter are taught to assert their self- 
importance and, as doing this generally involves lowering that 
of others, their piastic minds quickly acquire the fundamental 
principles of the art. As time goes on they receive many 
valuable lessons. ‘Chey see and admire the politely insolent 
demeanor of their fellows, and conclude if any-one wants to 
appear a highly-cultured gentleman, he must act likewise. 
‘Lhey, perhaps, are, more times than they care to remember, 
politely insulted themselves, and this, while urging them 
onward in their upward flights, causes them to vent their rage 
upon others who come within reach of their influence. Of 
course, it is not every man whotakes kindly to the politely- 
insolent way of doing things. All are, to a certain extent, 
contaminated by their surroundings, but some rise superior to 
the grosser developments of the miserable examples which are 
set them. These are the higher-natured men. Those who 
fall victims to the vitiating precepts are the narrow-minded, 
the selfish, andthe weak. Some cvarse natured mortals take a 
positive delight in wounding the feelings of others. These 
indulge in the pastime of being politely-insolent merely 
because they derive a certain amount of pleasure from it. 
Others are the victims of a hankering to be considered greater 
than they are. These adopt the practice, as they imagine it 





but stood with downcast eyes and swelling heart, awaiting 
the verdict which he expected. At last Macklin, with in- 
creasing severity of manner and voice, asked, “ Young man, 
are youat all awere what the qualifications of an actor should 
be?” The youth sighed out, “1 believe not, Sir.” Macklin : 
“No, Lamsure you do not. I will tell you, then, Sir. I 
will tell you what he ought to be: what I was; and what 
no man was ever eminent without being. In the first place 
an actor ought to possess a fine and expressive eye. ‘ An eye 
like Mars to threaten and command.’” (Lis own flatly con- 
tradicted the assertion.) “Sir, he should have a beautiful 
countenance. He should be able to assume a look that might 
appal the devil.” (Here, indeed, he had one requisition in 
full foree.) “IIe should possess a fine,*clear, mellifluous 
voice.” (Alas, his own sounded like acracked trumpet!) “ A 
graceful figure, sir.” (The lean and slippered pantaloon was 
an Apollo Belvidere to Macklin.) “ But, above all, young 





man—above all—an actor—sbould possess—that—first—great 
—natural —- requisite — that—test — of—genius—a good—a 
good—Sii,” he added, in a loud angry voice, as if command- 
ing assistance, “1 wanta word—he should, I say, possess a 
good retentive——” “ Memory,” cried out the young man. 
“Ay, Sir, memory.” Here the old man seemed to dwell 
pensively for atime upon the attribute just lent to him; 
then rousing himself from his thoughtful posture, he looked 


is a means to their desiredend. They feel, perhaps, that they 
have not the ability to rise by the exercise of their own merit, 
and so they place themselves in a false position, endeavoring 
to extort an unwilling homage from others. A tbird class are 
simply helpless, and, being too impotent to think for them- 
selves, or act in defiance of the custom of the majority of those 
by whom they are surrounded, adopt, in defiance of their 
better instincts, what they conclude must be the proper course 
to pursue. 

‘There has been a material increase in the adepts of the art 
of polite insolence during the last ten or fifteen years. A 
middle-aged man, who contrasts society as it now is with what 
it was in his younger days, cannot fail to be struck with the 
alteration for the worse which has taken place. It would 
appear that, as the middle class grow wealthy, they become 
less like true men; and that their aspirations increase at a 
greater rate than even do their riches. It is from this middle 
class that the devotees of the art of polite insolence mainly 
spring. Well educated, possessing plenty of money, there are 
yet those who look down upon middle-class people from 
heights of superiority. ‘Thus, the latter are led to ape a splen- 
dor which they cannot attain, and slight those who are beneath, 
and those who are really upon terms of equality with, them, 
‘thus it is that there are more mistrust, jealousy, and sup- 
| pressed hate entertained by middle-cless people, one for the 











up in his visitor’s face, as if inquiring what he did there. | other, than can be found amony*t any of the other sections of 
society if they were absent, and their departure as a body |“ Well, Sir? Oh, well, well,” (as if rising from the abyss of | the community; and thus it is that the middle class is regarded 
would be severely felt. They serve admirably as lay figures | forgetiulncss,) “as I have said, an actor’s requisites are many. | with dislike both by those above and below it. To put the 
and stop-gaps; they perform functions which no other men | Among the rest, discrimination. Sir, in the course of my | matter plainly, cultured snobbery and hollow pretentiousness 
could be called upon to do, ‘Their industry is unquestionable. | long life I never knew more than three actors who pos-| are the bane of the middle class, and, until matters are reme- 
They are not found dropping off at the fag-end of a weary | sessed discrimination. David Garrick was one, 1, Charles! died, that class can never command the respect which its 
season; they ouly take wing for the seaside or the German | Macklin, another, and the third was—a—a—a——” (Here| talents and intrinsic merits deserve, and can never be that 
spa when there is really no one left in town to keep them in| his voice sank, as if step by step, till it reached a landing- | compact and united body which it ought. It behoves those 
countenance. And even when they do depart they tly to} place, where it was stationary and mute for some seconds ;| who have charge of the education of the youth of England to 
quaiters where they can mingle in that element which they | le then added, in a sort of mental soliloquy and with a half | see to this. —Liheral Revier. 

love so well. Deprive them of society, and you take from |sigh,) “I forget who was the other.” Then, closing his 

them the motive of their life. They are adepts at harmless} eyes, he sank back into his chair, as if asleep, and was cer- 
flirtation—harmless because it is very generally known that} tainly unconscious of the exit of the young Thespian, who,! THE ENGLISH POET LAUREATE AND HIS LOVE 
they mean nothing, but are only indulging in a pastime at {shutting the door quietly after him, flew down stairs like a | OF RETIREMENT 

which long practice has made them nearly perfect. heir} !apwing, opened the street door, and ran away, rejoicing in | Tenens 

sweet whisperings and rhapsodical flights coming from any | lis escape as if he feared the sour old man who had curdled| Nature rejoices in contrasts, and criticism imitates her 





——_>—__——. 


one else would naturally be thought to mean something, but 


n their case they only excite amusement, and perhaps, to a 
imited extent, minister to some belle's innate love of flattery. 
The beaux are privileged beings, and can, with impunity, do 
that which would be high treason against coufiding mammas 
or other men to attempt. And why is this? Why are they 
privileged? ‘The simple reason is that mammas find them 
useful, and can treat them pretty much as they choose. If 
eligible candidates for the hand of a daughter come along, the 
beau is expected to retire and not annoy with unwelcome 
attentions, All the time he is mildly flirting with the latter 
there is an implied understanding on the part of all the parties 
concerned that nothing is meant, inasmuch as he is not a 
marrying man. When one daughter is lifted out of his reach 
it is permissible for him to devote himself to avother on the 
game conditions. Besides, he can readily be utilized to fill up 
odd corners and play second fiddle generally. There is no fear 
that he will feel wounded, or deem himself slighted at trifles, 
Perhaps at the outset of his career he is rather susceptible, 
but hard experience makes him impervious to all except the 
most violent and unmistakeable rebuffs. Moreover, the beau 
is a useful man to have in a drawing-room or at table. His 
politeness is unimpeachable, and his conversational powers 
quite up to, if not actually above, the average, that is, of 
sourse, the ordinary society standard of small talk. He is 
well posted up in what is trapspiring in the fashionable world, 


his blood with his severity would have shut him up for life 
in his dreary presence.—.lll the Year Round. 
———_2»—____. 


POLITE INSOLENCE. 


Polite insolence is an art which is very extensively culti- 





vated in this enlightened nineteenth century. hat it is 
cultivated to some purpose is evidenced by the delightfully 
graceful manner in which every little Jack-in-office can insult 
those whom he has no desire to propitiate. There are very 
few,people living who have not, at some period of their exis- 
tences, been wounded tothe quick by one who has brought 
the art to a high state of perfection. They must have chafed 
at the studied impertinences to which they have been sub- 
jected—impertinences allthe more difficult to bear because, 
being covered by a flimsy veil of mock-civility, effective 
retahation is rendered all but impossible. It is difficult to 
describe in what polite insolence consists. It is not what is 
said—though frequently what is said is disagreeable enough— 
so much as the manner in which things are enunciated. “The 
adept in the first place implies that you are too mean and 
paltry for him to have close intercourse with; and, in the 
second, that you are guilly of impertinence in approaching 
him at all. ‘Therefore, if he condescends to hold any com- 
munication with you he adopts a supercilious tone, a satirical 
smile, and completely iguores the major portion of what you 





example; and a better foil to the Man of Letters, whose 
| genius and disposition were last te subject of our considera- 
| tion, could scarcely be found than in the living poet whose 
name heads this paper. Mr. Disracli has been only in part a 
man of letters. Mr. Tennyson has been nothing else; and 
|his case, if in consequence of less personal and dramatic 
interest, is withal more rare, and therefore at least equally 
| worthy of our contemplation. _It would scarcely be possible 
| adequately and rightly to describe Mr. Tennyscn’s disposition 
}and practice than by saying that he has positively shrunk 
\from active life and from the public ken. “The many- 
headed beast must know,” he observes scornfully in “ In 
| Memoriam,” but the many-headed beast knows very little 
about him, and he has taken good care that very little shall 
be known. The world generally knows him by his poems 
and his portrait, and that is aboutall. His lofty lament for 
the male friend of his youth, though much bought and some- 
what read, must necessarily be cariare even to his own multi- 
tude, an@ is not associated with that kind of romantic senti- 
ment which is best understood by the crowd. We are not 
{aware that many—if, indeed, any—have cared to inquire, 
1“ Who was Amy ?” though truly there are in poetical litera- 
ture fewer pieces of seemingly personal confession more 
exquisite, or better calculated to excite vulgar curiosity than 
“Locksley Hall.” But Mr. Tennyson has dwelt sedulousl 

{remote from the general eye, and “ out of sight, out of mind” 
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is always true in respect of the gaping many. 


our opinion, a dignity and an honorable privacy, whic! in an 
age of people plotting for notoriety, and “imaking a racket,” 
Lave much distinguished him. Mr. Tennyson has never 


“ fetched and carried sing-song up and down,” or made clubs, | 


coteries, or drawing-rooms subservient to a low itch for popu- 
larity. There exists in this metropolis a number of singing 
gentlemen who pass their lives in praising each other in order 
to push themselves; and one ambitious bard who, while he 
lived abroad, could obtain little or no recognition in Eng!and, 
has, by coming to London, and industriously working the 
social and critical wires which jerk a man during life into 
prominence, reached, we must suppose, the summit of his 
desires. To all such unworthy work Mr. Tennyson has been 
a stranger. He says, very beautifully and very justly, that 
Wordsworth uttered nothing base. 
nothing base. Whether or no the fame he at present enjoys 
be = than time will ultimately allot him, such as ii. is 
he has honestly won it. He waited for it with noble patience ; 
and if, when it came, it came in an exaggerated form—as is 
so often the case in this country—he has had nothing to do 
with the exaggeration. Though necessarily it cannot be said 
of him, as Laureate, that he has always been “ singing songs 
unbidden,” he has certainly remained “ like a poet hidden.” 

The world, however, does not like what it regards as its 
very proper privilege to be denied it, preferring, where a 
famous man is concerned, as Dickens has amusingly de- 
sciibed of himself, to “come upstairs and see, and bring its 
brothers :” and gossip, accordingly, has circulated some ill- 
natured stories at the expense of what is called Mr. Tenny- 
son’s excessive reserve. They will find no currency here. 
The only anecdote which we may repeat, since it is not ill- 
natured, is tle following. A well-known Prince of the 
House of Brunswick, naturally familiar with Mr. Tennyson's 
shrinking habits, yet anxious to piy his respects to the poet, 
in the neighborhood of whose home in the Isle of Wight he 
found himself, made a call unaccompanied and strictly in- 
— A page came to the door. * Whom shall I say ?” 
“The Prince of Wales,” was the reply. Whereupon the 
page, performing a gesture somewhat similar to one lately 
described by Mr. Tennyson as performed by Lynette, in other 
words, putting his dexter thumb to a nose “ tip-tilted like 
the petal of a flower,” piayfully observed, “IIa, yes; Prince 
of Wales!) We know a trick worth two of that,” and slam 
med the poet’s door in his Royal Highness’ face. We believe 
he is the only living Englishman of notoriety whose talent 
for privacy no American has ever vaffled. We may possibly 
have seemed to dwell somewhat over long upon this one 
particular trait of the poet’s character; but if we have done 
80, it is Wecause we believe it is closely allied with his genius, 
and affords a key to one of the leading idiosyncracies in his 
writings. Itis perfectly intelligible that a true poet should 
entertain—we must be pardoned for-saying it—something 


very like loathing for the profane crowd, when even such a} 


Court worldling as Horace experienced it in his better mo- 
ments. But Mr. Tennyson’s feeling on the subject is some- 
thing deeper than and different from tie natural poetic aver- 
sion to constant society and to assemblages of people. It 
includes an actual shrinking frem active life and public 
affairs of all sorts; and if we consider a moment, we shall see 
that in poets of the higher sort this is rarely or ever found. 
Not to cite instances from antiquity, though they would all 
fortify our argument, even the silent and hell-communing 
Dante went on many embassies, and mixed himself with the 
aflairs of Florence with sufficient earnestness to get himself 
banished. Petrarch was even more busy, and Tasso’s hari 
fate could never have overtaken oue who dwelt apart. To 
speak of English poets, both Spenser and Chaucer occupied 
public posts; Shakspeare kept a theatre; Milton was one of 
the political pillars of an ephemeral Republic; Shelley tried 
to revolutionize Greece. [In France poor Lamartine per- 


an infuriated Parisian mob; while M. Victor Hugo has been 


. : . | aes 
a member of Parliament more than once, and would fain be | World styled the lady, will lecture next Monday evening at | daily. 


He himself has done }eould have bought at any West-end shop in London for | 


| 


formed a feat worthy of Apollo himself when he propitiated | 


the field of poetic art.—Scrivner's. 
—__—_—_— 


SHOPPING IN PARIS. 


The shop-keepers of Paris at the present day seem to take | 


a pleasure in charging a foreigner double what they 
asi of one of their own country men or women. An in- 
j stance of this came under my notice not a month ago. Two 
ladies, one an American, the othera French woman, were 
| walking down the Rue Saint Honore, when the former saw 
in the window of a most respectable shop a straw hat which 
jshe thought she would like for one of her children. She 
/ went in and asked the price, aad the shopwoman asked her 
sixteen franes, about thirteen-and-sixpence, for an article she 


would 


;about three-and-sixpence or four shillings. Americans are 
}not much given to find anything too dear-—in Paris, pcople 


say that most of them would rather pay « high than a low | 


| price for what they want—but so manifest an attempt at im- 
| position was too much for her; she laid down the hat and 
| joined her friend, who had waited outside. The latter asked 
| why she had not bought ‘he hat. When told the reason, she 
said she feared she did not know how to drive a bargain in 
; France, and if she would say how much she would give for 
| the article, she, the French lady, would try and get it for her 
at that price. The American lady said that the utmost she 
would pay for the hat was six franes—tive shillings. 
French lady entered the shop alone, asked the price, and was 
| told that it was nine francs instead of sixteen, as had been 
demanded of her friend. She said that was too much, and 
oftered six francs, whereupon the article was putin paper 
and made over to her. She then taxed the shopwoman with 
having attempted to impose upon a stranger, but the other 
was not in the least ashamed of herself. “ Mon Dieu, ma- 
dame, les etrangers sont toujours tres riches, et les aflaires a 


Paris sont si mauvaises a present,” was all the satisfaction | 


she could get out of this pleasant specimen of a Parisian 
|tradeswoman. Accustomed as we ave in England for trades- 


men to ask what they intend to take—no more and no less— | 


the ideaof bargaining for everything we buy—from the silk 


{dress to the handful of carrots required for the soup—is to 


English men and women most obnoxious; but in Paris it is | 


|absolutely necessary, unless we wish to throw away money 
| by the pocketful. I saw a curious trial of the art of bargain- 
ing made last Winter in Paris. Two French gentlemen, each 
accompanied by his wtfe, and having an umpire with each 
to see fair play, started round the Halles Centrales, or central 
markets, to lay in their provisions for the day. A list was 
made out, so that the two individuals were to purchase ex- 
actly the same articles and the same qualities of food—so 
much fish,so much vegetables, so much beef for soup, so 
mach mutton for roasting, so much poultry, and the like. 
One of them was to bargain and get things as cheap as he 
could; the other was to give whatever the women at the 
diflerent stalls asked him. They were not to go round to- 
gether, but within half an hour of each other; and the bet 
was a breakfast for the whole party, at Bignon’s, that the 
gentleman who did not bargain with the dealers would have 
to pay double what he who did bargain paid for his sup- 
plies—not one by one, but taken as a whole. They met 
about an hour later at the door of St. Eustache, and, when 
the umpires came to compare notes, it turned out that the 








non-bargaining purchaser had paid not only double, but more 


than three times what his adversary had done, and yet both 


had got the very same articles, and the same quantity and 


| quality of each.—Belgravia. 
SS 
FACTS AND FANCIES 


Miss Lilian Edgarton, the ‘‘ Pearl of the Platform,” as the 


| 
The 


ee eh, ee eae ; = ; 

Mr. Tennyson | to anticipate the future of English song. It may be lowlier| Captain C. C. Churchill, who wore spurs in the Mexican war, 
has been singularly fortunate in succeeding in this desire to) or loftier than now, but certainly it will show a change, and 
escape observation, and his success has lent to his career, in| my faith in the reality of progress is broad enough to include | 


is gazetted as a purchaser of an estate at Newport, R. L 

The Toronto Jeader says that a body of English capitalists 
| are ready to subscribe the necessary capital to build the Cana- 
| dian Pacific Railway on the terms of the act of Parliament of 


the last session, in case the other arrangements are not carried 
jout. 


Mr. John A, Brown, the eminent banker, died on Tuesday 
|morning at Philadelphia, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 
| Mr. Brown was born in Ballymena, Ireland, May 21, 1788, and 
| was the third of the four sons of Alexander Brown, who esta- 
|blished a banking-house in Baltimore, Md., in 1800. The 
j eldest son was Sir William Brown, the head of the Liverpool 
}and London banking-house of Brown, Shipley & Co. The 
|second son, George, was engaged in the original house in 
Baltimore, and the fourth son, James, is the head of the New 
, York house of Brown Brothers & Co, 
| After the Ist of January, persons entering Germany from 
| France will not be required to provide themselves with pnss- 
| ports. 
| ‘The plouro-pneumonia has become epidemic in the villages 


{of Prussia and Belgium, near the linc separating those two 
| countries, 


King Kamehameha V., of the Sandwich Islands, died at the 
royal palace, Honolulu, on Wednesday, Dec. 11. The Hono- 
lula Commercial Advertizxer of Dec. 14 speaks of him as follows : 

|'The disease which was the immediate cause of the King's 
|death is now said to have been dropsy on the chest, the 
serious nature of which appears to have been either misappre- 
| hended by the medical attendants, and by His Majesty himself, 
| or to have been withheld. 

| Mr. Froude has not yet sailed for Europe, as all the papers 
| report, but remains the guest of Professor Botta, in this city, 
| He expects, however, to sail in a few days, 

The widow of the celebrated French writer and critic Proud- 


hon, is said to make a precarious living as a washerwoman in 
| Paris. 


| General Sherman denies the statement that he is writing a 
book ou military science in Europe, end says he has no inten- 
tion whatever, at present, of writing a book on any subject. 
It is said that Mr, Paul Morphy gets more fees as a lawyer 
in New Orleans than he ever did as a chess-player. 
The Archduke Francis Charles, of Austria, has just com- 
| pleted his 70th year. 
| Independence Hall, Philadelphia, pow contains two of the 
‘chairs which were in use by the Contiuental Congress in 1776. 
Until last week the hall contained only one of these relics, but 
another was found in possession of the American Philosophical 
Society, and it was presented to the city of Philadelphia by 
‘that society in order that it might be plxced im the hall where 
it properly belongs. 
A series of experiments have just been made at Bourges 
‘with guns of bronze and phosphorus, but that composition 
does not appear to have stood the test sv wellin France as it 
did at Liege. 
| 'Lo go with cold feet is to undermine the constitution, and 
thus half the women and girls are doing. Once: no country 
girl was reckoned fit to be married until she had knit her 
| pillow-ease full of stockings, but it is not eo now. Why ?— 
Simply because thick stockings are not fashionable. 
| M. de Sainte-Beuve, the popular French writer who died last 
| November in Paris, once fought a duel. When the principals 
| took their positions, it was raining hard. Sainte-Beuve had 
his pistol in one hand, and with the other he held up his um- 
brella. The seconds protested, ‘'I have no objection to 
| being killed,” said he ; ‘* but as to being wet—no!” 


Preparations are being made at Kew observatory, near 
London, for viewing the transit of Venus, which will take 
;place in 1874, whereby the correct distance of the sun and 
| planets from the earth can be obtained. 
| ‘I'he Hartford Screw Company ‘‘ turn out” 864,000 screws 


a member of Parliament again. All these men loved soli- | Steinway Hall before the Mercantile Library Association, The According to the latest census there are 6,300 establishments 
tude and hated society with true poct’s instinet ; but they did | lady chooses a subject that tradition assigns peculiarly to her|in France for the sale of refreshments, having from one to 25 
not shrink from action and become mere nightingales, | SX, namely ‘fGossip: Its Cause and Cure.” We wish the billiard tables each. 'The total of billiard tables is 12,000. 


ululating amid secluded woodlands. That is precisely what 

r. Tennyson has done in obedience to an exceptional dis- 
position, and the consequence is to be seen in every page of 
his writivgs. He is a student, both by bent and by habit, and 
has at once the excellence, but still more the defects, of his 
leading quality —London Stundard. 


> 


THE TRANSITION PEKIOD IN POETRY. 


lady much suecess in ridding the world of all uncharitable, 
and unkind, and foolish gossip. 

‘*Middlemareh,” by George Elliot, gives quaint pictures. 
For instance, the heroine Dorothea Brooke, had a hand and 
wrist so finely formed that she could wear sleeves as pl 
those in which the Italian painters portrayed the Blessed 
Virgin. Her profile, as well as her stature and bearing, 
seemed to gain dignity from the absence of ornament, 
|giving her ‘*the impressiveness of a fine quotation from 


| 


ain as 





For that the years of transitien are near an end, and that, | the Bible in a paragraph of a daily newspaper.” Dorothea 
in England and America, a creative poetic literature, adapted | lived with an uncle, “of acquiescent temper, miscellaneous 
to the new order of thought and the new aspirations of | opinions and uncertain vote.” Upon occasion this gentle- 
humanity, will speedily grow into form, I believe to be|man would ‘act with benevolent intentions and would 


evident wherever our common tongue is the language of 
imaginative expression. The idyllic philosophy in which 
Wordsworth took refuge from the cant and melodrama of 


{spend as little money as possible in carryi 
| He would m 


ake what Wendell Phillips calls ‘tan American 
| politician.” 


Dorothea gave up the uncle for the Reverend 


ng them out,” | 


| ‘The horse on which the Earl of Cardigan rode when he led 
|the famous ckarge of the Light Brigade has just died, age 
\thirty. We survived his gallant master four years. 

| Prince Leopold (Queen Victoria’s youngest son) attended 
| his first University service at Oxford on the Ist inst., and 
| heard the celebrated Dr, Pusey deliver a vigorous defence of 
| the Athanasian Creed, 


| 
| 


Count de Remusat has given directions to the police not to 
jallow any photographie likenesses of Napoleon ILL. dressed in 
| military uniform to appear in the shop windows. Portraits in 
| civil attire are not prohibited, provided no name or designation 
| is attached to them. 

Bogota, in Central America, has recently been the scene of 
| heavy vyains and a flood similar to those which have inundated 
{some sections of France, Italy and England. Mach property 


his predecessors, has fulfilled its immediate mission; the art; Edward Casaubon, whose ‘ points” are salient. ‘The set of , Was destroyed and many people were drowned. If some of 


which was born with Keats and found its perfect work in| 


Tennyson, already seems faultily faultless and over-refined. 
A craving for more Cramatic, spontaneous utterance is preva- 
lent with the new generation. There is an instinet that to 
interpret the hearts and souls of men and women is the 
poet’s highest functivn; a disposition to throw aside prece- 
dents—to study life, dialect, and feeling, as our painters study 
landscape, out of Qoors and at first hand. Considered as the 
floating land-drift of a new po-session, even careless and 
faulty work after this method is eagerly received; although 
in England, so surfeited of the past and filled with vague 
desire, the faculty to discriminate between the richer and 
poorer fabric seems blunted and sensational ; experimental 
novelties are set above the most admirable compositions in 
a manner already familiar; just as an uncouth carving or 
piece of foreign lacker-work is more prized than an exquisite 
specimen of domestic art, because it is strange and breathes 
some unknown, spicy fragrance of a new-found clime. The 
transition-period, doubtless, will be prolonged by the cease- 
less progress of the scientific revolution, occupying men’s 
imaginations and constantly readjusting the basis of language 
and illustration. Ere long, some new Lucretius may come 
to reinterpret the nature of things, confirming many of the 
ancient prophecies, and substituting for the wonder of the 
remainder the still more wondrous testimony of the lens, the 


|his iron-gray hair and his deep eye-sockets made him 
|resemble the portrait of Locke. He had the spare form and 
|the pale complexion which became a student, as different 
| a8 possible from the blooming Englishman of the red- 
w 
lif he had been under oath, She at once said to herself, 
The impression was heightened by a subsequent visit which | 
speedily took place. The vast reservoir of his mind re-| 
flected in ‘* vague labyrinthine extension” every feature of | 
her own consciousness. He was as instructive as Milton’s 
‘‘affable archangel,” and with something of the archangelic | 
manner kindly listened to the confessions of her experience, | 
revealing to her in turn the scope and purpose of his great | 
work also of ‘‘ attractively labyrinthine extent,” to which he had | 
devoted the vizils of many studious years. But the wedding 
came and a bridal tour was made to Rome, where the bride 
was allowed to pine, whilst the groom in the galleries, studios, 
and sight emporiums generally got the title of ‘a cursed 
white-blooded pedantic coxcomb.” But we must return to the 
subject again, or better still refer the reader to the volumes as 
published by Harper and Brothers, of this city. 

Brownson’s Review, after a lapse of eight years, makes its 


hiskered type.” He delivered himself with a precision as | 


that he was the most interesting man she had ever seen, | 


| 


{this surplnsage of water which is submerging other parts of 
;the world would descend upon this region, the owners of 
| thonsands of empty cisterns would be duly grateful. 


ceasiccnntiinsianaiamiy 
TALLEYRAND'S CHILDILOOD. 


When scarcely a twelvemonth old, he was lamed for life by 
a fall. Eleven years passed away, during which time the fond 
mother had not only never seen her offspring, but was even 
ignorant of the accident that had befallen him. About this 
period his uncle, the Bailli de Talleyrand, a naval captain, re- 
turned to France, after an absence of many years. Being de- 
sirous of seeing his nephew, he made a jourucy to the remote 
village to which the boy had been exiled. It was in the depth 
of winter that he undertook this expedition, aud the snow lay 
thick upon the ground. As he neared the plics he met upon 
the road a blue-eyed, fair-haired boy, dressed like a peasant, 
to whom he offered some silver to ynide him to Mother Re- 


| gant’s (the nurse's name was Regant). Delighted at the thought 


of the promised reward, the boy eagerly undertook the service, 
but he was very lame, end could not keep pace with the horse, 
so the good-natured bailli lifted him into the saddle, His 
wonder and consternation may be imagined when, upon arri- 











laboratory, and the millennial rocks. The old men of the 
Jewish captivity wept with a loud voice when they saw the | 
foundations of the new temple, because its glory in their | 
eyes, in comp: rison of that builded by Solomon, was as noth- | 
ing; but the pr phet assured them’ that the Desire of all, 
nations should come, and that the glory of the latter house | 
should be greater than of the former. But 1 do not endeavor | 


appearance. The learned and venerable Doctor Brownson | ying at the cottage, he was informed that in his poor little 
lives up to the syllabus and the infallibility doctrine of the | Jame guide he saw the nephew he had come to seek. Not 
“Council of the Vatican ;” holds that those outside the pate | another hour did Charles Maurice remain beneath that roof 
of the Catholic Church are not Christians, The Jtecre Las | the bailli took the boy back with him to Paris. Such were the 
articles on ‘*'The Papacy and the Republic,” ‘* The Dollin- | childhood’s days of the future great European diplomatist, who 
gerites,” ‘Religious Novels,” “Archbishop Manning’s Lec- | was destined thereafter to hold the destinies of France within 
tures,” and is published by F. Pustet and Co., New York, ‘his grasp. From the village he was transplanted to the Col- 
The latest sensation about the Z77riduxe 1s that the stock is lege D’Harcourt, where, allignorant as he was when he entered 
owned by Jay Gould, which we take the liberty to doubt, \it, be soon carried away the first prizes, and became ultimately 
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THE ALBION. 
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one of its most distinguished scholars. His mother now paid 
him an occasional visit, but as she was always accompanied 
by a surgeon, who pulled and cauterised, and tortured the 
boy’s leg, her visits were more terrible than pleasing. But 
all the pulling, and cauterising, and tortnring effected no 
—the | was i ble. The head of the house of 
Falleyrand must be a soldier—such was the tradition of the 
family, and it had never yet been departed from. A cripple 
could not be a soldier. It was announced to him that his 
birthright would be transferred to his younger brother. 
“*Why so?” asked the boy. ‘‘ Because you are a cripple,” 
was the cruel answer. 
Whatever of good might have existed in his original nature 
those words crushed out; the flavor of their bitterness lin- 
gered in his heart unto the last days of his life. From the 
hour in which they were spoken his disposition gradually 
hanged; he bec taciturn, callous, and calculating; a 
cynic, a heartless debauchee, sparing neither man nor woman 
that stood in the path of his interest or his pleasure. He 
had not been spared, why should he spare others? It was 
not for nothing be earned thereafter the title of le diable 
boiteuzr.— Temple Bar. 








enanaininilypeninaniin 
THE INDIVIDUALITY OF TWO DOGS. 


The old pet was perhaps somewhat narrow-minded—a dog 
of one idea, and that idea was his master. To the rest of 
mankind he was reserved, if not indifferent; and, if for- 
saken for a time, he pined and refused to be comforted. His 
successor probably possesses the “ Enthusiunsm of Humanity” 
to a degree which often involves him in trouble in conse- 
quence of untimely caresses oflered with muddy pawe to un- 
appreciative strangers, but which reassures us regarding his 
power to receive consolation in case of our premature depar- 
ture for a world into which we make no efforts, like the 
mighty hunters of old, to compel our dogs to follow us. 
Again, our first dog, after a reprimand, used to shrink from 
us for hours, and convey by sad and solemn looks his sense 
that a cruel breach had been made in the harmony of our 
relations. The second will hasten to assure us that we are 
most graciously forgiven for our bad temper, and that, with 
all our faults, he loves us still. Number One was addicted to 
the pleasure of (or under) the table, and displayed his feel- 
ings towards bones with unaflected simplicity. Number 
Two will blink at us urbanely as we proceed with our meal, 
and only toward the close of \the entertainment, when 
the dreadful idea occurs to him that the courses are over, the 
dinner is ended, anc€ he is not fed, will he rise in remon- 
strance on his bind legs and sit like a statue of Anubis till his 
wants be supplied. Number One was a dog of resources; 
and when his path of life was beset with any of the thorns 
which, alas! strew the road which dogs are born to tread—~ 
if a door were shut through which he desired to pass, or his 
water-lasin were left untilled when he was thirsty, or the rat 
he hoped tocatch had retired into an inaccessible hole—he 
would employ his whole energy and ingenuity by scratching, 
whining, begging, watching, and poking all round the pre- 
mises till he had attained his end. Number Two, on the 
other hand, when defeated in his first eager rush, always 
subsides rapidly and resignedly into quiescence, and seeks 


THE CUCKOO. 
BY C. 8. CALVERLEY. 


Forth I wandered, years ago, 
When the summer sun was low, 
And the forest all aglow 
With his light: 
’T was a day of cloudless skies ; 
When the trout declines to rise, 
And in vain the angler sighs 
For a bite. 


And the cuckoo piped away— 

How I love his simple lay, 

O’er the cowslip-fields of May 
As it floats! 

May was over, and of course 

He was just a little hoarse, 

And appeared to me to force 
Certain notes. 


Since mid April, men averred, 
People’s pulses, inly stirred 
By the music of the bird, 

Had upleapt : 
It was now the close of June ; 
I reflected that he’d soon 
Sing entirely out of tune, 

And I wept. 


Looking up, I marked a maid 
Float balloon-like o’er the glade, 
Casting evermore a staid 
Glance around : 
And I thrilled with sweet surprise 
When she dropt, all virgin-wise, 
First a courtesy, then her eyes 
To the ground. 


Others’ eyes have p’raps to you 

Seemed ethereally blue, 

But you see you never knew 
Kate Adair. 

What a mien she had! 

With what dignity it sat 

On the mystery, or mat, 
Of her hair! 


Her hat 


We were neighbors. I had doff’d 

Cap and hat to her so oft 

That the latter had grown soft 
In the brim: 

I had gone out of my way 

To bid e’en her sire goed-day, 

Though I wasn’t, I may say, 
Fond of him :— 


And we'd met, in streets and shops, 
But by rill or mazy copse, 





ere long that peculiar consolation for unsatistied longings 
which is to be found in rolling one’s self up into the nearest | 
approach to a circle attainable to the vertebrata. | 
Our first dog seemed to live in an atmosphere of “ refined 
and gentle meluncholy,” such as the divines of the last gene- 
ration considered the proper tone of feeling for mortals tra- 
velling through this vale of tears. His great mournful eyes 
ooked as if they might at any time overflow with drops from 
the depths of a divine despair, and only when he laid his 
noble head sadly on the table-cloth, and unmistakably turned 
those eloquent orbs in unutterable longing toward the dish 
of biscuits, were we able to fathom the profundity of his 
sorrow and aspirations. Our second dog, on the contrary, is 
blessed with a cheerful disposition, and evidently views the 
world as a place abounding in kind people, social dogs, in- 
eresting rabbi's, and abundant bones. His bark is like the | 
augh of childhood, and means nothing but that best of all | 
possible jokes: “Ilow happy I am!” He skips here and 
there, as if wishing to go every way at once, and pursues the 
swallows, and leaps at the buttertlies, out of mere joyousness 
of heart. And yet, again, Number One bad an Oriental in- 
diflerence for all proceedings not immediately concerning 
himself, and habitually lay down to enjoy his “ kef” on the 
rug whenever we were particularly busy, seeming to regard 
with pitying indulgence the fuss which two-legged creatures | 
make about trifles disconnected with the real cencerns of | 
life, namely, sport and dinner. But instead of calling Allah | 
to witness our strange and foolish behavior, our second dog 
takes the keenest interest in everything we do which he can- 
not understand— pasting, painting, peedle-work, using a sew- 
ing-machine ora chess-board, lighting a spirit-lamp, arranging 
a cabinet—it is all a matter of intensest curiosity to our poor 
friend, who stands on Lis hind legs for an agonizing period, 
and snifls and looks, and asks us with bis eyes,.What it all 





means? And, alas! alas! we cannot tell him.—Cornhill 
Magazine. 

——_.-. 

OPEN FIRES. 


In every home there should be at least one vpen grate, or 
some other arrangement for burning wood or soft or hard 
coal. A fire which can be seen as well as felt—a cheerful, 
bright, blazing fire, with shovel and tongs—and fender, too, 
if you please—which will attract the family by its social in- 
fluences, is a grand thing in a home. Those black, grim, 
tartarean flues, filled with the stale odors of cellar and hot 
air-chamber and seething water-tank, and emitting clouds of 
pulverized ashes to cover your furniture and stifle your lungs, 
are among the greatest banes of family enjoyment and com- 


Where your speech abruptly stops 
And you get 
Incoherent ere you know it— 
Where, though nothing of a poet, 
You intuitively go it— 
Never yet. 


So my love had ne'er been told ! 
Till the day when forth I strolled 
And the jolly cuckoo trolled 

Out his song, 
Naught had passed betwixt us two 
Save a bashful “ How d'ye do” 
And a bl ishing “ How do you 

Get along ?” 


But that eve—how swift it passed !— 
Words thet burned flew from me fast 
For the first time and the last 

ln my life: 
Low and lower drooped ber chin, 
As I murmured how I'd skin 
Or behead myself to win 

Such a wife. 


There we stood. The squirrel leaped 
Overhead : the throstle peeped 
Through the leaves, all sunshine-steep2d, 
Of the lime. 
There we stood alone: a third 
Would have made tbe thing absurd : 
And she scarcely spoke a word 
All the time. 


We've a little Kate—a dear! 

She’s attained her thirteenth vear, 

And declares she feels a queer 
Sort of shock— 

Not unpleasant though at all— 

When she hears a cuckoo call : 

So I’ve purchased her a sual 
Cuckoo-clock. 

—Seribner’s for January. 


VICTOR HUGO AT WORK. 


Hugo must have worked hard in those Gays; he produced 
simultaneously, lyrics, dramas, and romances. In 1832, 
Saint-Beuve was reviewing his novels as a whole, and pro- 





fort. It is all well enough to have one’s dwelling warmed 
from top to bottom, and to have no coals to carry beyond the 
furnace, but this heating system has done immense mischief 
to the family powers, scattering the members of it all over 
the house, and furnishing not one attractive spot in which 
the inmates will gather, as by instinct they do, to enjoy the 
cheery comfort of the fireside. There is no fireside in most 
of our modern houses. There are only holes in the floor or 
in the walls. And we ‘are disposed to think that the good 
ventilation of the open fire adds not a little to the uncon- 
scious blessings of its hospitable and domestic influence. The 
sight of the little folks, as they sit musing and amused while 
the wood-fire burns, and watching the fantastic flames and 
the glowing coals, is worth many times the cost of that cord 
of hickory or oak at city prices; and a wise household would 


rather part with the furnace which that bright blaze supple-/ of a series of works. Prof. de Morgan could not beer a fire | 8 expected. 
ments and atones for than with the low-down grate which | near him when he had any abstruse intellectual operation | 
makes the family circle a real thing. Try it, ye who can, | before him; but was wont then to sit wrapped up in an over-| the Vatican are broken off. 


and see if the moral, esthetic, and domestic power of this 
style of home comfort is overeatimated.—Soience af Health, 


nounced “ Notre Dame,” the last written, to be the first of a 
series of truly great romances, which the author was destined 
to continue in the future. With “ Notre Dame” commeuces, 
doubtless, the acquaintance of the average English reader 
with Victor Hugo. This work was written without interrup- 
tion, its author availing himself of Balzac’s plan of compos- 
ing. He shut himself up from convivial friends, and lived in 
his work. He locked up his dress-clethes, and, clothed in a 
“ bear-skin"—we have seen an English novelist at work, 
wrapped up in a huge blanket—dreamed and wrote. It is 
even said that he bought a bottle of ink to begin with, which 
was drained dry with the last chapter; an: that hence arose 
the well-known expression for a book—* Ce qu’il y a dans 
une bouteille d’encre ;” which saying Hugo afterwards made 
| over to one of his friends, who wished to utilize it as the title 





coat, Hugo, on the contrary, likes a big fire and an open 
window when he works, ~—Lensdon Svoiety, 





“ GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Cardwell, Secretary of War, addressed a public meeting 
at Oxford on Dec. 30. He spoke strongly in favor of the 
new Ballot law and the Licensing act, expressed satisfaction 
with the resuJt of arbitration at Geneva, rejoiced that the 
boundary dispute was settled, and that there no longer re- 
mained a cloud between England and America. He adverted 
to the plan for the localisation of the army, advised a closer 
association of the army with the militia, and declared himself 
in favor of short terms of enlistment. 

Mr. Robert Bowles, the head of the London branch of 
Bowles Brothers and Co., at the time of its failure, was again 
brought before the Lord Mayor on Tuesday last, and finally 
committed for trial. Mr. Bowles’ defence consists in a per- 
sistent denial of all knowledge of the business of the firm of 
which he was the head. The Lord Mayor d'd not attach 
implicit credit to this plea of ignorence, and required Mr 
Bowles to find bail in the sum of forty thousand dollars—an 
amount which shows how grave, in that magistrate’s opinion, 
is the crime with which the defendant is charged. 

The revenue receipts of Great Britain for the quarter end- 
ing Dec. 31 amounted to $78,00'),000, an increase of $5,000,- 
000 over the preceding quarter. 

It is rumored that a large Russian loan will soon be put on 
the market. 


Lady Doughty’s dying deposition was taken at Tichborne- 
house on Saturday night, Dec. 7, by Mr. C. Bowen, junior 
counsel to the Treasury, in the presence of Hon. C. Dutton, 
a County Magistrate for Hampshire. Mr. Serjeant Sleigh 
and Mr. Horace Browne, counsel for the claimant, attended 
and cross-examined ber ladyship for upwards of three hours, 
the proceedings altogether Jasting from eight o’clock till after 
midnight. Hon. Capt. Arundel, Dr. Teygart, of London, Dr. 
Butler, of Winchester, and the solicitors instructing counsel 
on either side were also in attendance. 


THE CONTINENT. 


President Thiers returned to his official residence in Ver- 
sailles on Wednesday. 


The weather was very fine in Paris on New Year's Day. 
The boulevards were crowded with holiday throngs, aud the 
city presented the most animated appearance since the war. 
At Versailles President Thiers held the usual new year’s re- 
ception, The Diplomatic Body was first received. No 
speeches were made. ‘Lhe President only exchanged a few 
words with each foreign representative. The members of 
the National Assembly followed. Deputies of all shades of 
political opinion were cordially welcomed and heartily con- 
gratulated. 

A Paris tradesman has been sent to prison for two years 
for displaying in his shop placards containing remerks insult- 
ing to the National Assembly. 

M. Riviare has made an official report to the President of 
the progress of the preliminary investigation in the case of 





Marshal Bazaine. He states that 220 witnesses had been 
examined, of whom 149 have been summoned to appear in 
Court on the trial of the Marshal. 

The Paris Gazette says Prussia is treating with Portugal for 
the cession to the former Power of Delagoa Bay, an inlet in 
the Indian Ocean, in Southeastern Africa. 


A special dispatch to the London 7Jimes from Berlin says 
Lord Loftus, the British Embassador at St. Petersburg, has 
delivered a note to Prince Gortschakoff, informing him thet 
England will abstain from interfering with the Russian prc - 
gress in Central Asia if it does rot threaten Afghanistar, 
Nine thousand Khivan troops are now hesieging the Russian 
forts on the Ewba River. Another force of two thousand 
men is depredating on the Russian fisheries at the mouth of 
the Emba, and reinforcements have been sent to the Rus- 
sian troops in that locality. 

A later telegram states that the Russian Government has, 
with the greatest frankness, communicated tothe Government 
of Great Britain its plans for the campaign in Central Asis, 
and offered to allow Bnitish officers to accompany the troops n 
their operations. 


General Von Roon has been made Minister President of 
Prussia. 

The German Charge d’Affaires informed Cardinal Antonelli 
last week that he had been instructed from Berlin to take 
unlimited leave ofabsence. He bas since closed the Legation 
and quit Rome for Berlin. 

Prosecutions have been instituted against Roman Catholic 
journals, in Berlin and in the Provinces, which bave pul - 
lished the recent Papal Allocution. The excitement on this 
subject is increasing throughout the Empire. 

The Spener'sche Zeitung strongly opposes a decree of the 
Brunswick Council of Ministers, issued on the 6th of Decem - 
ber, providing that upon the demise of the present Sovereign, 
| Duke William, the ex-King of Hanover, or his son, shall suc- 
|ceed to the throne. The Ducal House of Brunswick is on 
the point of becoming extinct, as the present Sovereign, who 
is 66 years old,is unmarried. His only brother, whom ke 
succeeded, fled the Duchy on the breaking out of the riot in 
the city of Brunswick, Sept. 8, 1830, and was afterward de- 
clared by a resolution of the German Diet, ‘unfit to 
govern.” 


The Austrian, French, and Prussian newspapers are en- 
gaged in a lively controversy over the disclosures made by 
the Duke de Gramont in regard to the origin of the late war. 
The Duke brings documentary evidence to support the 
truth of his assertion that Austria promised to assist France 
in case of war with Prussia. He publishes an Austrian dis- 
patch to the French Government, in which the pledge is given 
in the following words: ‘‘ Your cause 1s ours. We will con- 
tribute to the success of the French arms.” It is reported 
that the Austrian Government has determined to dispense 
altogether with the services of Count von Beust. 

The rivers in the Valley of the Po are again rising, and 
fresh inundations are threatened. 

The crown Prince Humbert was thrown from his carriage 
lately, and received some slight bruises. 

The citizens of Madrid are said to be opposed to King 
Amadens, who is greatly excited. A rising of the Alphorsists 

The Government is prepared to suppress it. 
Diplomatic relations between the Swiss Government and 
‘the Papal Legation at Licerne 
| will probably be abolished, the Charge d’Affaires and at aches 
| haying been recalled, 
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BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE « Co., 
20 Wat Street, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonpon. 





HENRY CLEWS & Co., 
32 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BIUSS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





SOHN BLOODGOOD «& CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN &« CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





evoted to the annual adjustment of accounts, 
the re-organization of mercantile firms, and 
the gcneral preparation for the commence- 
ment of a new business campaign ; but this 
year itis rendered more than usually quiet 
by the heaviest snow-storm that has fallen 
for many years, which has blocked up all the 
avenues of travel and transportation, thus 
putting an effectual check, for the time being, 
upon business transactions. The winding up 
of the aflains of the closing year and the 
preparation for a new departure, will occupy 
most of the time of tradesmen for the next 
fortnight, and an active resumption of busi- 


uiet one in commercial circles, being chiefiy | as may be produced by fluctuations in the 











crops. It is obvious that farmers cannot | 
aftord to make a business of raising crops for | 
fuel—they must have money; and the alter- | 
native presented is, that we must have | 
cheaper freights, or the prairie farms of the | 
Far West will be turned into pastures cr 
abandoned. 





Some injudicious remarks have been made 
upon the fact that the White Star steamer 
Adriatic was allowed to sailon its homeward 
veyage with a screw that was not in perfect 
condition. It will be remembered that on 
the outward passige the vessel encountered 





ness operations, from the new point of de- 
parture, can hardly be expected before the 
middle cf January, when the Spring trade 
usually begins to develop itself. General 
trade is believed to bein a healthy condition, 
and the position of the mercantile classes 
appears to be strong, notwithstanding the 
suringent condition of monetary affairs dur- 
ing the latter part of the year. The profits 
of trace during the past twelve months have 
been moderate, but as it has been prose- 
cuted, for the most part,with great caution,the 
summing up of results will in most cases ex- 
hibit a balance on the right side of the ledger. 
The lifting of burdens from the shoulders of 
the people, in the shape of reduced national 
taxation, has been of vast benefit to all 
classes, and it seems altogether probable that 
business men will be enabled to bridge over 
the critical period, marked by the transition 
from the old year to the new, without serious 
disaster incident to the heavy financial strain. 
That accomplished, all will be plain sailing, 
as the disbursement of the very heavyJanuary 
interest and dividend account cannot fail to 
bring monetary ease. At present the indica- 
tions fora good Spring trade are encourag- 
ing. The country at large was rarely ever in 
a more prosperous condition, and the conse- 
quent ability of the people to consume all 




















kinds of merchandise is uncommonly good. 
| Stocks of all staple commodities, moreover, 
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——-—~——== | holders, prices are well sustained.—J. 
BADGER. 
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~ |are moderate, and, considering the general 
| apathy in trade circles at the moment, toge- 
‘ther with the pecuniary exigencies of many 


Shipping List. 


According to the report of the director of 
the United States Mint, during the last fiscal 
year, the bullion deposits at the Mint and its 
branches and assay offices amounted to 
$50,501,966, of which $40,382,852 were in 
gold, and $10,119,414 were in silver. A por- 
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tion of this total was composed of “ bars” 
made at one branch Mint, which were sub- 
sequently redeposited at another established 
for coinage. Making allowance for this, the 
{net deposits of bullion for the year were 
| $46,417,454. From this there were coined 





The advent of the new year, with its at- | 1,096,415 gold pieces of the value of $20,- 
tendant hol.day, and the wretched state of | 376,495, and 9,591,862 silver pieces of the 
the weather, together with an undue strin- value of $8,029,834. The rest was made 
gency in the money market, all combine to into “bars.” The bronze pieces of copper, 


restrict speculation in Wall street, but with 
the large disbursements on investments, there 
is a probability of a revival of business 
within a short period. Money continues 
very scarce, the rates on zall varying from 
14 with interest to 1-16 of one per cent. a 
cay. Mercantile paper is still neglected, the 
best double names passing at about 12 per 
cent. per annum. Gold is lower at 1115; and 
11154, and Foreign Exchange is at 1091, to 
10914 for 60 days, and 11044 and 1103, for 
short sight Prime Bankers’ sterling. Stocks 
are pretty firm under small transactions, and 
Governments are easier, with symptoms of 
recovery to their former quotations. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 













Dec. 24. Jan, 2. 

American Gold...........1124@ — 1115.54 — 
Del. Lack. & Western... -- @— — @— 
| te OE sees OY@ — 41a — 
Erie preferred -- @-— —- @- 
ea -- @-- — @Q@— 
Ilinois Central.......... —- @-— —- @— 
Lake Shore.............. —- @- 6% @— 
Michigan Central........ - -- —- @— 
. Y. Central and H..... 9 @- WG — 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip..... —- @-— — @- 
Northwestern........... §y~@ — —- @— 
Northwestern pref. ...... 8s @-— —- G— 
Ohio and Mississippi. : - G6 
Pacific Mail - @— 
Pittsburg. . @— 
Rock Islan Inky@ — 
Reading.... . ne - @— 
SE ckbiedelcdarbaiee ine 375 M @-— 
St. Paul preferred........ — — - @— 
CREE FOGG... cccccess 3i4@ - — @38 
Wabash and W.......... 47@ — 44Q — 
Western Union.......... - @- 80 @— 
Adams Express.......... - @- — @-— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — —- @—- 
U. 8. Express............ - @- —- @— 
Wells, Fargo........ .... - @- —- @- 


Wecall the attention of investors to the 
bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad, of 
which line a distance of 821 miles is already 


in operation, with 200 miles more con- | 


structed. The financial skill, the untiring 
energy and immense resources developed in 
the building of this line is almost unprece- 
dented, and we look forward to the suc- 
cessful completion of aroad that will forma 
noble specimen of the enterprise and dili- 
gence of Messrs. Jay Cooke, whose names 
have been so intimately connected with some 
of the largest financial operations of the day 
Full details of this great work can be ob- 
tained from their offices. 


It is very rare indeed that we have so at- 
tenuated and altogether uninteresting a Com- 
mercial Review to present to our patrons as 
that contained in our present issue. The 
closing week of the year is proverbially a 


| nickle, etc., struck during the year numbered 
| 3,635,500, of the value of $123,020. The ag- 
| gregate value of the gold and silver bullion 
| deposited in the Mint and its branches since 
|the date of their establishment dowa to the 
‘present year is $836,205,463, and of this 
|enormous amount more than seven hundred 
jand thirty millions have been the domestic 
| product of gold and silver-bearing States and 
Territories within the last twenty-four years. 


The decline in grain freights from San 


Francisco to Great Britain, within the last 


few weeks, has been: more than £2 per ton. 
| The highest rate of the season was £5 16s. 
| to Liverpool, though the bulk of the business 
; has been at from £4 to £5. These extreme 
| figures have attracted so much tonnage from 
| various parts of the world, that the rate has 
| declined to £3 103. and £3 15s. Very little 
|business 18 done there during the winter 
| months, owing to the cessation of supplies of 
wheat, from the interior. Meanwhile the 
tonnage supply is accumulating, and as there 
is a considerable fleet of vessels bound over 
from the ports of China, the Phillipine Is- 
lands, Australia, ete., the probabilities are 
that rates will open comparatively low inthe 
spring. At all events, the problem of ade- 
quate tonnage supply to carry away the 
residue of the wheat crop is solved. 


Some of our Lllinois, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota contempcraries notice, in terms of con- 
gratulation, that the people, in some sections 
of those States, are taking advantage of the 
low price of corn to lay in large supplies of 
it for fuel. A Council Bluffs paper estimates 
a ton of corn at $5 60 is equal in heating 
power to a cord of hard wood, and for kit- 
chen fuel it is superior to hard wood, except 
hickory ; and three tons of corn it considers 
equal toa ton of coal. As out in the west- 
| ern prairie regions wood is extremely scarce, 
and coal often a practical impossibility, the 
present economy as well as comfort of draw- 
ing upon their corn fields for fuel is very 
evident. But whether Western farmers can 
affurd to make a permanent business of raising 
and cording up corn crops for feel, is another 
question. "The Chicago Post is satisfied that 
they cannot. It says: The range of prices 
of grain at present is so low that the cost of 
shipment from Kansas or Iowa to New York 
leaves little or nothing for the farmer. And 
the worst of it is, that there is no immediate 
probability of a remunerative increase in 
prices. We have got about back to the 
averaves that prevailed before the war, and | 





the only variations to be expected are such , 


very rough weather, but notwithstanding the 
partial loss in the flanges of her screw, she 
made admirable time. There were no c®n- 
veniencies to dock the Adrzatic here, and as 
both Mr. Sparks and the commander be- 
lieved thoroughly in her power to effect a 
safe voyage, she was started on the return 
\trip. We have no doubt but that she will 
jarrive safely in Liverpool a little beyond 
| schedule time, but such observations might 
!tend to diminish the popularity of the line, 
if, by the chances of the seas, any unavoid- 
able mishap might occur to her on her 
passage. 


FoREIGN AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 
Trvust.—This form of investment is still 
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growing in favor, and at the solicitation of 
many holders in former issues of the Trust 
Association, a fifth issue of certificates is now 
announced, upon the same principles as 
previous ones, and at a moderate price. The 
nominal amount of this issue is to be between 
£500,000 and £1,000,000. It will form a 
separate and distinct trust from the previous 
ones, but will be similar in character. The 
trustees and management will be the same, 
and the securities to be selected and purchased 
will be of a similar class, such as the stocks 
and bonds of Foreign and Colonial Govern- 
ments, municipalities or railways, when 


thority. The same average division of 
investments will be made which has formed 
a feature of the scheme on previous occas‘ons. 
The rate per cent. will be 5 per cent., and the 
plice of each certificate £88, payable by in- 
stalments. The first coupen falls due in 
June next. The trust lasts for twenty-five 
years. Each subscriber receives a certificate 
for each £88 of the nominal face value of 
£100, and this entitles him to the receipt of 
the stipulated interest by coupon balf-yearly. 
The annual receipts from interest, dividends, 
and other sources will be applied by the 
trustees first to the payment of the interest, 
and of course the current expenses. After 
this the excess forms a sinking fund, to be 
applied to the redemption of the certificates 
at par by annual drawings. It is expecied 
that by the time the trust comes to its term a 
large proportion of the certificates wiil have 
%een paid off, and that a large amount of 
securities will still remain in hand for distri- 
bution as a reversion, and it is provided ss an 
alternative for the trustees to wind-up when 
all the certificates are drawn, or at the end of 
twenty-five years, whichever event shall first 
happen. The advantages of the trust to 
ordinary subscribers are summed up in three 
considerations—interest on capital about £5 
13s. 6d. per cent., abonus of about £12 per 
cent. on repayment at par, and a reversion 
eventually divisible amongst holders of 
reversion coupous. The preliminary expenses 
are fixed, and the current charges limited to 
a definite sum. No doubt the present sub- 
scription will be rapidly filled up, and further 
help to confirm the popularity of the trusts 
and their management.—Buliionist. 


A cable despatch states that Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, following the late ex- 
ample of Germany, have resolved upon a 
uniform system of coinage, and have ac- 
cordingly made arrangements for an in 
ternational convention to be held at an early 
day for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the best means of bringing about that 
end. Although the despatch gives no de- 
finite information, it is a fair presumption 
that these countries are prepared to accept 
the French gold standard, just as the French 
metric system has recently been accepted by 
; most of the civilized governments of the 
| world as the univetsal standard of measure. 


A company has been organised in London 
to run aline of steamers between London, 
the Straits, and China, and between New 
York, the Straits, and China, via the 
Suez Canal. The boats for this line are now 
building on the Clyde, and will, it is ex- 
pected, be ready next March or April. The 
agents in China will be Messrs. Augustine 
Heard and Co.; and in London Messrs. 
Fearon and Co. Our China tea trade ap; 
pears to be deserting the California route for 
that via Suez. 


It is believed the Wheat which California 
will send abroad the present year will exceed 
in value that of the gold which the State will 
produce during the sane period. The Wheat 
crop will bring the State from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. 


The value of imports at Philadelphia from 
foreign ports in November was $1,242,749, 
against $1,207,269 same month last year. 


The amount of new tonnage which came 
upon the Northern lakes in 1872 is stated by 
the Inter-Ocean of Chicago at 36,762 (of which 
14,134 consisted of steamers), an increase of 














guaranteed or subsidised by sufficient au- | Ch 
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| Boston, We -ford & 


do 
Morris & Essex.......... 
New Haven & Hartford... 
New Jersey 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River 


American Coal Co... .. 
Cumberland Coal and Tron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Canal... 
Pennsylvania Coal Co........ 02... 
Spring Mountain Coai.............. 


Atlantic Mail........ 

Boston Water Power. 
i eee 
Adams Express. 
Wells, Farou Ex 
Avacrican Express...+.> 


U.S. Obligations. | 


5e, “74 reg... 
5s, 74 coup.. 
6e, 8l coup. ... 

Oe nscs.. ¥% 
6a, 5-2s, 'i2 coup. .. 
fis, 5-208, 4 coup... 
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State Bonds, 


New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... | 
do coupon do | 
| 


do —_ 68 canal loan 1872 
Alabama 5s... 
do 8&8 ; 
Arkaneas %, L. R. & F.S. Em...... 
California Ts, ‘77 





Louisiana 6s......... eeialek 
Oo newW..... A Re a 
Michigan 6s, °73—"83...............- 
Missouri 6s, ..... gh 6) ane a 
do 68, H. & St. Jos... 

N. Carolina 6s old..... Koukaon 
do ee 
Ohio 6s, "75......... . 
South Carolina 68....... 
Tennessee 6s. . 





do new Bonds....... ‘ 


Rallroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond... 
Alt. & T. Haute ist mortgage....... 
° 2d mortgage pref... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds......... 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist_morts. 
ic. & Alton Sinking Fund....... 
do ist mortgage.... 
do RSs 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ... 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... 
oO eae 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... .... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 5 F 
oO” 2d mort. 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mor 









do 
Del. Lack & West. Ist mort... 
d 2d mort.... 


Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort siaal 


Erie 1st mort. extend......... 
do 1st mort. end ; 
Galena & Chic. ext. ............... 
do 2d mort...... 
Great Western Ist mort., ‘88 
do 2d mort., °93 : 
Mann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr. 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert........ 
Marlem ist mort. 7s....... 
o 1Istmort.and Sinking Fund 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. °85.. 
Illinois Central 73 °%5..... . .. 
Lack, & Western .......... 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882... 






Mich, South. & = I. is Sink Fund... 
to) 







do 2d mort 
Morris & Essex Ist mort. . 

do 2d mort... 
New Jerey Central 2d mor’ 


o ne ‘ 
New York Central 6s, '83 
do fs, Sub'n pies s 


do PS an 
New York & New Haven 6s... 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort.......... 
o RET 
Panama. 


Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. ist mort.) 
do do 


2d mort... 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri....... 
ae & Tol. 1st mort. *90....... 
ED vcnehieknsttstienn reseed 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain... 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony.... 

do Ist mort. ext . 

Tol., Peor. & Ware. 1st mort. KE 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, tis... 
do Land Grants, 7s. 
do Income, 10s.. 








‘fer 





a 
Erie 
Chicago & Alton..... 

do preferred 
Chicago & N. Western 
) preferred, 
Chicago & Rock Island. .... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Clevel, Col. Ind. & Cincin. 
leveland & Pittsburg... ..., 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central 
Del. Lack. & Western 
Dubuque & Sioux City 
rie... 


do ag nae, ee 
Hannibal & St. ie 
do preferred ....... 
ee : 
ao preferred... 


Jolict & Chicago. ........ 
Illinvis Central..... ..... oe 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. . 
Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred 


do 
Michigan Central 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 


2d preferred, 


preferred 


) 8 rip Certiticate 


Coal Stocks, 


Miscellaneous, 











2.41 tons over 1871, 











do new Bonds... Ra hae 





2d mort.. 
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| To Investors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST JaNU- 
ARY COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those 
who wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME 
from means already invested in other less 
profitable securities, we recommend the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as well secured and unus- 
ually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1,10) into the Company's 
Lands at Market Prices, The rate of interest 
(seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about §} currency—yielding an 
income more than one-third greater than U. 8. 
5-20s. Gold Checks for the semi-annual 
interest on the Registered Bonds are mailed 
to the Post-Office address of the owner. All 
marketable stocks and bonds are received in 

xchange for Northern Pacifics ON MOST 
FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


New York, PurLape.ruta, AND WASHINGTON, 


Financial Agents N. P. R. R. Co. 


THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS . CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS, 


An EAST and WEST AIR LINE of 152 Miles from 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, to DECATUR, ILLI- 
NOIS, two of the largest railway centres in the 
West. 


The WESTERN DIVISION (85 miles) of this im 
yortant line, opening, for the first time, direct 
Western communication with the 


BLOCK COAL FLELDS 


ef Indiana, will be completed and ready for business 
with an ample first-class freight and passenger equip- 
ment by February, 1873. 





It traverses a popnious and highly cultivated dis- 
trict uow without railway connections, and it is as- 
sured a prosperous business from the start, in coal 
and farm products, 

A large part of the cost of construction has been, 
and will in the end be, paid in cash by the stock- 
holders and people on the line. 


Bonds $1,000 each, payable in 30 years, rincipal and 
interest in GOLD, FREE OF GOV ERNMENT TAX. 


Sinking Fund 24g per cent. of groves earnings. 


Whole issue, $?,500,900, of which those now selling 
are on COMPLETED ROAD. 


For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
Agents of the Co, (of whom pamphlets and informa- 
tion may be obtained). 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wall-st., N.Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway. New York. 


We have a complete assortment of Hymns, Bibles, 
and Miscellancous Books suitable for the Holiday 
‘Trade. We have also issued a new edition of 
THREE-SCORE YEARS AND BEYOND; or, Ex- 

periences of the Aged. A Book for Old People, 
describing the Labors, Habits, Home life, and 
Closing Experiences of a large number of Aged 
Representative Men and Women of the Earlier 
and Later Times. By Rev. W. Hl. De Puy, D,D. 
One volume royal octavo, pp. 512. Illustrated 
edition, having six superb Steel Engravings. 
Tinted paper. Price, $3.50; morocco antique, $7. 


THE LAND OF THE VEDA. Being Personal 


Reminiscences of India ; its People, Castes, Thugs, 


and Fakirs; 





TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
91352345425. 


Locat ComMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M.,. FRY 
No, 89 Wall Street. 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 
(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 











BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 
sane M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
& Co, 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 


A 








Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 

5,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 

IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

THE 

THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 

NOW FOR SALE! 








These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found 
where. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


else- 











THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, wailed free everywhere. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co, 
Omaha, Neb, 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 





its Religion, Mythology, Principal | t 
Monuments, Palaces and Mausoleums, together 
with the Incideuts of the Great Sepoy Rebellion, | 


BROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 

jand Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
| best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 

| Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
| turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
}and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern lowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 

© Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to 38 per 

jacre; further away $2.50 to #4. Seven Wears? 

| Credit; Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacitic 7-30 

Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
Q 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Pros. & Co. 
GOOLD il. REDMOND, 


Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavyacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 


IMPERIAL FIRE IHS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 


44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained lo be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 

Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 

Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manager. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcuipap, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
mn. 5. JaPrraY, of FE. S. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co, 
Pavip SaLomon, No, 11 West Sth Street. 
+. eam JounstTon, of J. Boorman Johnsten & 
‘o. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AGENCY OF RHE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


| 


{ 


| 
1 


| 





| 
| 





| CHar.es H. Russet, 
| Lowe. Horsroox, 

| R. Warren WEsTON, 
| Royat Pxetps, 

| Cates Barstow, 


| 


| 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


A. P. Prituot, 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine per cent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fuud of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 


| Bends. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO X& SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


ATLANTI C 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPAN*’, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31st DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871 $5,412,777 
2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871 

Losses paid during the 
same perio! 


$5,375,793 24 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses $973, 211,84 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
or 


United States and State of New 





. Stock, a, — em | an. ES “ees 4 

Joans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379, 
CIRCULAR NOTE Ss Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
A d L tt f Cc | Interest, and sundry —— and claims due 208.789 41 

| the Company, estimated at .  386,7 

" otters 0 redit Premium Notes and Bills Re 2,405,987 95 
FoR Cae Be BARR, coccccccscsccceses 274,345 01 
TRAVELLERS, Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of. February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
TRAVELLERS, next. 
ALSO, By Order of the Board, 
Commercial Credits, | J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 
Available in all parts of the world on a 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., TRUSTEES. 
LONDON. J.D. Jones, JoserH GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuar.es Dennis, Cc, A. Hanp, 
~ | W. H. H. Moore, James Low, 


Henry Cort, 
Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 


B. J. Howxanpd, 
Bens. Baxscock, 
Rost, B. Mnturn, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Freperick CHavuncy, 
Geo. S. STEPHENSON, 
Wir WEBB, 
Suerr .» Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrppy, 
Caries P, Burpett, 
Cuas. H. MarsHan, 
Witu1am E, Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mrrcst1t, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewakrt, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER VY. BLAKE, 
Cuar.eEs D, Levericy. 


J. D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prest. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


Wii E. Dorner, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Dantet S. MILuEr, 
Wa. Stvurets, 


and its results to Christianity and Civilizatio 4 No other unoccupied Lands present such 
~ zation advantages to settlers. 


With a Map of India and 42 Illustrations. Also |” goldfers under the New Law (Mareh, 1872) get 
Statistical Tables of Christian Missions, and a | 160 acres een hear the railroad, by one or two 
jlossary ian Ter sed i is work | years’ residence. 
Glo sary of eon teiny mak 8 work and | TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
in Missionary Correspondence. By Rev, WILLIAM | RRA‘PES furnished from all principal points East to 
Butter, D.D. Cloth, beveled, $4; half calf, $6 ; | purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
morocco antique, $8 jernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
“7 | children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
TWO CHRISTMAS STORIES ABOUT SANTA | Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
CLAUS. Square 18mo.~+'Tinted Paper. Mumi- ply may and Government Homesteads 
nated Cover. Price, 26 cents. I. “*ANNLE AND| Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
WILLIE’S PRAYER.” IL. ‘IS SANTA CLAUS | Map and copy of New Homestead La Address 
DEAD *" 


aw. 

LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
Too much praise can not be given to these beautiful | PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 

and touching stories in verse 


J, D. HEWLETT, 3¢ Vice-Prea't 
BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 

52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
eult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S.C. 





ge" Uncurnrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cou, Lanp Warrants, Excuaner, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 7 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cute 

te Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

= CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely | 

npon having their business attended to with fidelity | 





or 23 FIFTE AVENUE, cer. NINTH 8T,, 
New York, 


= a 
New YORK CORRESPONDENTS HENRY CLEWS | 
ROTHERS. 


Co, KOUNTZE B 


| ALEX, ROBT CHISOLM, Prest. 





